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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE: PROGRESS 
TOWARDS SCIENTIFIC PROCEDURES' 


By Dean MAX McCONN 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Tie subject of guidance, as a subject to 
be taught in teachers colleges and as the 
enter of an educational movement, is com- 
paratively new. But the thing itself— 
cuidanee itselfi—is far from being an en- 
tirely new thing in education. Those of us 
who have been playing the game of educa- 
tional administration for a number of years 
can assure the younger members of this 
audience that we always did quite a little 
of what would now be ealled guidance and 
counseling. That is to say, we always had 
problem cases, and we talked at length with 
the boys and girls concerned and found out 
as much as we could about their situations 
and problems, and in the end delivered 
ourselves of advice to them and their 
parents. 

It must be admitted, however, that our 
earlier guidance procedures were very de- 
ficient. They were deficient both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. 

(Juantitatively they were deficient in that 
they were unsystematie and sporadic. We 
did not regard them as part of our regular 
job, but rather as works of supererogation 
and special philanthropy. When we had 
gone out of our way to handle a problem 
case humanely, we felt like the boy scout 
who has done his good deed for the day. 
at the Conference on Individual 


Development and Guidance, at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, July 31, 1934. 


1 Delivered 


And qualitatively they were deficient in 
that they lacked scientific basis. We had 
substantially no scientific instruments to 
We were 


help us in guidance procedures. 
in the position of the physicians of a still 


earlier day before medical science had ae- 
quired the clinical thermometer and the 
stethoscope and the blood count and the 
bacteriological examination. Like those 
earlier practitioners of medicine, we were 
compelled to base our diagnoses on super- 
ficial symptoms only, and naturally we 
made a terrific number of mistakes—most 
of which, protectively, we managed to for- 
get, while we remembered our lucky sue- 
cesses. 

Of course, in the early period to which 
I personally refer—the first decade of this 
century—scientifie developments which 
were soon to come to our aid were already 
under way. It was early in that decade 
that Messrs. Binet and Simon in Paris de- 
vised their first crude mental test, by 
means of which they were able to differen- 
tiate children whom we should now eall 
morons from children whom we eall nor- 
mal. Their results soon attracted wide- 
spread interest among psychologists, espe- 
cially in the United States, and during the 
dozen years prior to 1917 a large amount 
of test-making and study of test techniques 
was carried on. But this work did not im- 
pinge upon the practical activities of 
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schools and colleges, except in a very few 
places, until after the war. 

As a matter of fact, the development in 
the direction of scientific procedures— 
which it is my business to diseuss this even- 
ing be said to have set in on a large 
scale in 1917, when certain able and astute 
‘‘sold’’ the 
veneral staff of the 
which at the moment 
the 


may 
and edueators 
mental the 
United States Army, 


psychologists 
test to 
was bewildered and overwhelmed by 
vigantie task of sorting out and assigning 
literal millions of newly drafted men from 

The Army Alpha Test, 
with all its the 
and astonished the nation by the 


every walk of life. 
deficiencies, astonished 
Army 
contribution it made to the organization 
of the A. E. F. and the supporting military 
and civil activities in this country. Almost 
immediately after the war revisions of the 
Army Alpha Test came into use in a few 
places in connection with admission to col- 
lege—first, I believe, at Brown University 
under the leadership of the late Professor 
S. 8. Colvin, and very shortly thereafter at 
Columbia and elsewhere. About the same 
time high schools and elementary schools 
all over the country began to make use of 
other general intelligence tests adapted to 
And soon the American 
or Thurstone Test 


lower age levels. 
Council on Edueation 
for use with college freshmen came along 
and was adopted by a number of colleges. 

Thus we had acquired, in use, one scien- 
tific instrument, the general psychological 
test, and the first step in the direction of 
scientific procedures may be said to have 
been taken. 

But it soon began to seem as if we were 
had been before. We 
terrific mistakes, and 


worse off than we 
continued to make 
we made more of them than ever (I am 
speaking here of the rank and file of ad- 
visory officers who tried to use the tests 
without knowing too much about them) ; 
the reason being, in part, that principals 
and deans and other counseling officers, 
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armed with this new scientifie instrument. 
acquired a new and injudicious cocksure. 
ness. Before we had even the genera 
telligence test, we knew that we knew prac 
tically nothing about our boys and 
and the 
strained to a certain humility and cautious 
But with 
tests in thought 
It was another case where a 


even brashest of us were ¢o) 
ness in ladling out advice. 


new our hands we 
knew. 


knowledge was a dangerous thing. Johnny 


had been given the Otis Test and had come 


out with an IQ of 95. That just about set 
tled Johnny. And, at the college 
Jim had the Thurstone Test and 
scored in the lowest decile. So right then 
we knew what to do with Jim—and we did 
it! 

Now, of course, in a fair number of cases 
what we did with Johnny and Jim was 
about right. But in a number of other 
cases it was far from adequate. 
began to find that out. And other peopl 
found it out too—and told us about it. In 
short, there soon came a swelling tide of 
protest against the new tests. 

As directed against the new tests them 
selves that protest was in the main invalid 
and unfair. But as against the use man) 
of us were making of the tests it was 


taken 


And we 


thoroughly justified. 

I said that the misuse of the tests was 
due in part to a loss of humility and cau- 
tiousness on the part of advisory 
and I am sure that is true. But in larger 
part that misuse was simply the carrying 
over to the new tests of a very ancient edu 
eational error. For centuries we educators 
have been perpetrating exactly the same 
error in our use of the results of the old 
essay-type of examination; the erro! 
namely, of assuming that the results of any 
single examination or any single set of ex- 
aminations can be regarded as definitive 
and conclusive and as valid bases for cru- 
cial administrative action or crucial advise- 
ment. In February and June of each year 
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are given in your high school and in 
lege semester and year examinations 
‘esults of which determine, wholly or 
arge measure, promotion or demotion, 
n colleges often continuance or exclu- 
In June of this year there were held, 
res of centers throughout the coun- 
lege Board examinations—on the 
of which spasmodic deliverances, on 

- hot June days, under circumstances 
special strain, and 
iwhout this present summer, being ad- 


boys girls are, 


ed to higher edueation or debarred 
‘eTrom. 
ease note that I have no criticism to 
- of the College Board examinations as 
inations. On the contrary, I am dis- 
sed to believe that they probably consti- 
» the finest set of essay-type examina- 
tions that have yet been devised—the most 
ily and skilfully prepared, the most 
y administered, and the 
scrupulously marked. Nor have I 
ng against the subjective essay-type ex- 
amination, whieh, when skilfully handled, 
| believe to constitute one valuable type of 
achievement test—inferior in some ways, 


fectivelv most 


any- 


but superior in others, to the objective 
ichievement test. But I do object to the 
use we still commonly make of the results 
{ College Board examinations and course 
examinations, in which we commit exactly 
the same error we began to make with the 
new mental tests. With the old examina- 
tions we have perpetrated that mistake so 
universally and so long that it escapes 
Happily, the minute we began to 
the same thing with the new mental 
tests our malfeasance was spotted and pro- 
tested. I hope that protest will continue 
and grow until it overthrows that old error 
in connection with all kinds of examina- 
tions and tests. 


notice. 
} 


But let me continue my historical 
résumé, Many of you will remember 
‘Toequeville’s mot, that the cure for the 
vils of democracy is more democracy. 
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Similarly, a partial cure for the evils of 
tests has been found in more tests. Despite 
the the test-makers continued 
their labors. They improved the tests and 
made more tests, and presently new kinds 
of tests, so that now we have—in addition 
to the general intelligence test—special ap- 
titude tests and interest tests and objective 


protests 


achievement tests—yielding an EQ in ad- 
dition to the old IQ—and personality 
rating scales. This new series of instru- 
ments—a whole kitful 
said to constitute the second step. 

Again, however, the outcome was some- 


doctor’s —may be 


times disconcerting to those of us who 
were on the firing line of actual advise- 
ment and counseling. The results of the 
various new tests did not always seem to 
gee. A boy might come out with a low IQ 
and a high EQ. Of course that does not 
happen often, but it happens sometimes. 
And what shall the poor adviser do then? 
More often, of course, we may find a high 
IQ and alow EQ. The answer to that may 
be plainer, but it is often not entirely 
plain. Or a student may show both a low 
IQ and a low EQ and then make a notably 
high seore on some special aptitude or in- 
terest test or in a personality rating. In 
short, we began to suffer from an embar- 
rassment of riches in the way of scientific 
procedures. We had attained to the situa- 
tion of the physician whose stethoscope 
fails to confirm the heart condition which 
the blood count says should be present. 
But a third step has in large part rescued 
us from this difficulty. I mean the devel- 
opment of the cumulative record, analogous 
to the combined medical history and hos- 
pital chart of the medical profession. You 
are all familiar, I am sure, with the two 
principal forms of cumulative record card 
now widely used—the American Council 
on Edueation form, and the smaller form 
employed by the Educational Records 
sureau. You all understand that the 
cumulative record brings together, on a 
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scale, all he student’s 


time ‘ojection 


grades, all his test results in every 


course 


f and all available 


kind Ol 


factual data in regard to his educational or 


objective test, 


intellectual biography, thus exhibiting the 


i 


long-time trends of his aptitudes, interests, 


and the interweaving 


relationships of his abilities 


and achievements, 


and accom- 


plishments. With instrument in 


this last 
our hands, embodying and correlating and 


almost automatically interpreting the re- 


sults obtained from all our other instru- 


ments, we are at last, I think, in a position 


to undertake, not without humility and 


but 
nfidenee, the dangerous busi- 


caution still, nevertheless with some 
warranted ¢ 
ness of advisement and counseling. 

But 


some continuing distrust of the tests, 


there is at the present time, along 


witl 
against the cumulative ree- 


a new protest 


ords as well, arising in large measure from 
the labor and expense they do admittedly 
entail, and questioning the large utility 
L beg 


earlier 


which I have just aseribed to them. 


leave, therefore, to cite, from an 
paper? of mine, three concrete examples of 
the value, in crucial eases of advisement, 
testing program, sum- 


of an adequate 


marized, with other data, in a cumulative 
record. 

Example No. 1: 
high school a boy who is planning to pre- 


The 


A principal has in his 


pare for the ministry or for teaching. 
The boy does not do 


principal has doubts. 
He is probably docile 
book- 
‘slow.’’ 


well in his studies. 
and but when it 
learning he certainly seems to be 
But without some evidence from objective 


likable, eomes to 


‘ 


tests, what can the principal do about it? 
Even if he ventures to express his doubts 
to the boy’s mother, who dreams of seeing 
her son in the pulpit, will he get any- 
where? He will not! But suppose the 
principal has some cumulative record of 
objective tests. Suppose that in two or 


2‘* Educational Guidance is Now Possible,’’ 


The Educational Record, October, 1933. 
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three psychological tests it appeared tha; 
the boy ranked in the lowest decile of 
school students in bookish intelligence 
not according to the principal’s persona 
impressions, or in the opinion of loca 
teachers, but on nation-wide or state-wid; 
percentiles; and suppose that in se 
annual series of objective achievement tests 
his scores in such subjects as Englis 
languages and history fell regularly in th 
lowest quartile—not in the grading of that 
high school but on experimentally estab 
lished 
cumulative record, were carefully and tact- 
fully explained to the boy’s father—per 
haps to his mother too—there would b 
some fair chance that that boy, on finishing 
the high school, would go to work in his 
local 


norms. If those results, from the 


father’s store or enter the business 
school to study bookkeeping, instead of 
seeking to go on to college and thereafter 
to theological school or school of education 
He would probably make an excellent clerk 
or bookkeeper, and six or ten years later 
less incompetent 


would be one 


there 
teacher to constitute a problem for his 
principal or superintendent, or one less 
feeble minister to bring religion into dis- 
repute in some community. 

Again: The principal has another boy 
who is trying to prepare for a college ol 
He is something of a me- 
chanical genius. He can always repair the 
family car and the radio, no matter what 
And so his father 


engineering. 


has happened to them. 
sees him as a future consulting engineer, 
with $50,000 a year in retaining fees. But 
the boy finds mathematics a stumbling 
block. He has to repeat algebra and to be 
tutored on the side in solid geometry. It 
is of little use, however, for the principal 
to cite these facts alone against a colleg 
course in engineering. Father will no! 
listen: the high-school mathematies teacli- 
ers are no good, or they are ‘‘down’”’ on his 
But what if the principal has als9, 
cumulative record, achievement 


boy. 
in his 
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es in algebra and geometry and physics 
chemistry falling consistently in the 
west fifteen percentiles—not according to 
local mathematics teachers but in ob- 
‘tive standardized tests? That 
cht then be allowed to take a job in a 


boy 


jj¢hboring garage or in a radio supply 
e down town—which is very likely just 
hat the boy himself is eager to do—and 
n due course he might have a good garage 
And there 

iid be one less freshman to be brutally 


radio business of his own. 


“dunked out’? from some eollege of engi- 


ring. 
But on the other hand: The principal 
has a third boy who stands near the head 
his class, whose intellectual curiosity 
nd pleasure in learning and knack for 
‘“oming out with ideas of his own make him 
delight to his 
thinks he ought to go to college, talks to 
3ut the boy’s father 


teachers. The principal 
him about college. 


loesn’t think much of college, doesn’t 
vant to spend the money, and holds the 
pinion (not without some warrant) that 
high grades in the Blankville High School 

n't necessarily mean a whole lot. If, 
however, the principal’s eumulative record 
shows a series of psychological test scores 
which say that the boy ranks in the top 3 
human intelligence and a 


test 


per cent. of 


achievement seores which 


series ot 


practically never dip below the top decile, 
he need only show those records to the 


boy’s mother and tell her what they mean. 
Dad won't 
have a chance, and the money will be found 
And there 
will be good reason to hope that a young- 
ster whose superior abilities were on the 
way to being thwarted and wasted may 
turn out twenty years later to be a leader 

‘creator in some valuable form of service 


That boy will go to college. 


in the family or in the town. 


) society. 

Such examples, I hope, may show pretty 
plainly the value of both tests and cumula- 
tive records in making our educational 
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and vocational guidance of individual boys 
and girls assured (in many eases, at least) 
and convineing; whereas without such 
basis it must remain uncertain and uncon- 
vineing, as it has too often been in the 
past. 

In my summary of the developments to 
date in the 


cedures, I have, of course, touched only the 


direction of scientifie pro- 


high spots and not all of them. For exam- 
ple, I have said nothing about the large 
amount of work done in the collection of 
valuable material in regard to various vo- 
eations and the publication of such mate- 
rial in leaflets and monographs to provide 
a sounder basis for voeational guidance. 
But I prefer to pass over that and some 
other points and to devote my last two or 
the 
What still further developments may we 


three minutes to querying future. 
expect in the direction of scientifie pro- 
cedures ? 

Well, first of all, we may feel sure that 
the tests will be still further refined and 
still 
many more new kinds of tests. 


further diversified. We may expect 
I heard the 
other night of a new test to measure sense 
of humor. The mention of such a test al- 
most inevitably provokes a wisecrack to the 
effect that the propounder thereof must 
himself lack a sense of humor. But such 
a test might be extremely valuable, and it 
may serve as an example of the new things 
the future may hold in this field. 

I think we expect improvements, also, in 
the current cumulative record forms. In 
my opinion those forms need both some 
further elaboration and considerable sim- 
plification. Those conflicting desiderata 
are mechanically difficult to provide. But 
I think both of them can and will be at- 
tained. 

Thirdly, we may anticipate the develop- 
ment of entirely new scientific devices to 
assist us in remedial treatment as well as 
in diagnosis—devices like the new special- 
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ized camera for the photographing of eye 
the 
eye movements for use in remedial reading, 


movements and mechanical pacer for 


both recently reported Stanford 
University. 

Fourth, we may hope that in due course 
the factual ruidance 
procedures and the attitudes and point of 


view developed through such procedures 


from 


data derived from 


will profoundly modify our present courses 
of study, in the direction of better pro- 
vision for individual needs and individual 
development. 

But I have held for my final paragraph 
the new development in the direction of 
scientific procedures which seems to me 
most important for the immediate future, 
namely, the training, and the appointment 
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in schools and colleges everywhere, 
skilled advisers, competent to make wise 
use of the new tests and the new cumula. 
tive records, and freed from other duties 
sufficiently to enable them actually to q 
this work with living boys and girls. That 
item is the largest of all. It will be by fay 
the most expensive, by far the most diff. 
cult to attain, but it is also a sine qua non 
If that development does not come, all the 
rest of our progress, past and future, in 
the direction of scientific procedures, wil! 
be of little avail so far as the boys and 
girls are concerned. Accordingly, it seems 
to me that step is the one upon which most 
of us who are interested in guidance and 
individual development should chiefly con- 
centrate for the next few years. 


THE SCHOOL FOR THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


By T. E. WILLIAMS 


SUPERINTENDENT, LAWRENCE TOWNSHIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


A FEW years ago we assumed it was the 
right of every boy and girl to go through 
the elementary school and the high school. 
The tendency in the country, in the towns, 
in the cities was for education to expand, 
to cover a wider field and at the same time 
to become more thorough. We expected 
teachers to be better and better prepared. 
It was the feeling among nations that the 
future of a country depended upon the 
preparation and development of its youth. 
Every nation, during a critical time in its 
history, always emphasized the develop- 
ment of its future citizens. This was the 
proper and only attitude that could: be 
taken to insure the future preservation of 
the country. Of over fifty leading nations 
of the world to-day we are the only one in 
which there seems to be an organized effort 
to break down the efficiency of publie edu- 
eation. 

The responsibilities 
of the future citizens of our country are 


opportunities and 


greater than they have ever been in 

past. The inventions in industry or the 
‘‘machine age’’ have created a situation in 
social, economic life from which our nation 
ean never return. Life has changed mate- 
rially in the last ten years, and there is 
every indication that the change will be 
more rapid in the years to come. There is 
no phase of human existence that has not 
been affected by this evolutionary process. 
Life in the home and in the shop has been 
completely revolutionized. The forms of 
employment that were open to boys and 
girls in former years no longer exist. The 
same preparation for life that obtained a 
few years ago will no longer satisfy. While 
this development has been in progress 0 
provisions have been made for the solution 
of the problems that have come because of 
the necessary change in the social order. 
Just how these problems may be solved will 
be determined largely by the future citi 
zens of our country. How well these solu- 
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ns may be performed will be determined 
e type and efficiency of the prepara- 

n that will be provided. It is not less 
eparation—but more and a different 
paration—that our boys and girls need 
ife in this new social structure. The 
of our country must appreciate and 
more seriously its obligation in the 


bu 


training of youth. 
lhe old academie life of our forefathers 
its purpose and served it well. It 
ie proper and natural development 
‘its time. Life has so completely changed 
there is scarcely a semblance of the 


served 
1 

tT] 

ul 


Was 


Living, as many people of the pres- 
veneration knew it, is fast becoming 
, memory. The situations that were com- 
in former days will have no place 
hin the experiences of the future citi- 
ens of our country. They will inherit 
opportunities and _ responsibilities 
were not known to the older genera- 
tion and for which they must be efficiently 
prepared. The young people of our coun- 
try, in whose hands rests the future destiny 
ur nation, must not be less equipped 
to ‘‘carry on’’ in the new social order than 
were their predecessors in the order in 
which the requirements and responsibilities 
were far less exacting. 

There never was a time in the history of 
uur country when the need for efficiency in 
school organization and school administra- 
tion is more apparent than at the present. 
The school system, in any community, of- 
fers a splendid opportunity for a vast sav- 
ing to the taxpayers or an undue expendi- 
ture of funds. This depends entirely upon 
the type of school administration and the 
ability of the administrator to organize 
and cope with the different administrative 
problems that are sure to develop in any 
progressive school system. It should be 
the duty of every school administrator to 
levelop the most efficient school system at 
the least possible eost. 

There is a general feeling in different 


many 
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sections of our country that our schools are 
This feeling, no doubt, 
de- 


costing too much. 
is felt more keenly as a result of the 
pression’’ and the inability of many to 
pay their taxes. The school is the most 
important and often the largest business in 
the community. Much of its support 
comes from local taxation which usually 
represents the largest item in the taxpay- 
er’s bill. In many instances, in order that 
the local tax rate might be reduced, schools 
have been made to suffer regardless of the 
effect upon the lives of the boys and girls. 
Much of the local support for publie edu- 
cation should be assumed by the state and 
This would tend to 


ce 


federal governments. 
preserve its efficiency and prevent its de- 
struction by selfish interests. 

In many places in our country school 
people have been slow in making the proper 
adjustments -to suit the rapidly changing 
needs in education. Many people do not 
realize that the degree to which a boy and 
girl is prepared for life is determined by 
his or her ability to live, enjoy and partici- 
pate in the life situations of his fellow 
beings. It is not the cramming of academic 
knowledge that makes for the most success- 
ful life. One may have all the academic 
degrees obtainable and still be a failure in 
the social group. The things that boys and 
girls learn to do in school only help them 
to do better the things they learn to do out 
of school. 

Many of the subjects that were termed 
**fads and frills’’ by the old traditional 
school people are being recognized as most 
essential in the training of youth for citi- 
zenship in the new social order. Probably 
the most outstanding ‘‘fad’’ in many sec- 
tions to-day is what is commonly known as 
**home work.’’ Most boys and girls do not 
know how to study. In many instances 
little attempt has been made to remedy 
this situation. As long as most of the 
studying must be done in the homes this 
handicap will continue. If schools are or- 
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ganized in such a way that ‘‘supervised 


study’’ is made a part of the regular cur- 
riculum there will be but very little need 
There will be no neces- 
the 


the time that 


for ‘‘home work.’’ 


sity for home study in elementary 


grades, and much of is now 


being spent by high-school pupils for such 
work might be employed in a more profit- 
able . 


manner. By ‘‘supervised study’’ is 


+ 


not meant that the teacher is to take on the 
attitude of a monitor and that the pupil is 
to be free to study what and how he or she 
pleases. To be equipped to do this type of 
work effectively the teacher must have a 
and 


thorough special preparation in this 


particular field. Such a program has a 


very wholesome effect upon the boys and 


girls. They are more self-confident, they 
know how to study and they approach the 
problems with a more assuring attitude. In 
fact, they are becoming more able to help 
the- 


subjects will be 


themselves and much of time that is 


now required to repeat 
eliminated altogether. 


All 


cient publie schools. 


true citizens want effi- 
They desire that the 


prepared to meet life 


American 


boys and girls be 
situations as they may be found in the 
new social Many people feel that 
the the 
bulk of the retrenchment upon the public 


group. 


‘feasiest way out’’ is to force 


schools. They fail to realize that the man- 
ner and effectiveness with which our coun- 
try comes out of this ‘‘depression’’ will be 
determined by the efficiency of the prepa- 
that 
veneration. 


ration is provided for the coming 
The breaking down of publie 
education tends to lower the standard of 
civilization, creates a feeling of unrest and 
disorder and delays the return to normal 
conditions. 

Many publie schools have been costing 
more than the people have been able to 
pay. While our country was prosperous 
and unemployment was unknown, the sup- 
port of public schools did not seem to be a 
The that 
been economically administered during this 


burden. school system has 


VOL. , No. 


period is indeed very fortunate. 


T) y 
} 
ie loe¢a 


al 


taxing unit can not support the public 


schools efficiently under the conditions 
through which we are now passing. Unti 
and state 


comes to the rescue of the local unit some 


such time as federal support 


way must be provided to relieve the local 
taxpayer of a portion of this obligatio; 
If relief is to be had without destroying 
the efficiency of the schools much 
must be brought about by organization 
This is a subject in which the school ad 
ministrator should not only have an excel 
lent preparation, but a lot of first-hand ex 
perience. Some schools do not have serio 
organization problems. In many scl 
these problems either are not recognized 
are allowed to go unsolved. 

The type of school organization known 
as the Gary School Plan or the Platoon 
Plan that was developed several years ago 
by Superintendent Wirt of Gary, Indiana, 
came into being to satisfy the need of a 
rapidly changing society. People came 
from all over the world to visit and study 
A sch 
in which the old academie program 


this type of school organization. 


been replaced by one where the boys and 
girls were allowed to participate in actual 
life situations was readily accepted by lead- 
ing school people throughout the country 
The growth of the platoon type of school 
organization has been so rapid in our coun- 
try that nearly all the large cities and 
many of the smaller ones have platoon 
schools. There are now approximately 245 
cities in 44 states operating under this type 
of school organization. The plan is also 
being operated in the Dominion of Canada 
and Japan. 

The writer was principal for Superin- 
tendent Wirt for several years 
some part in the early development of 


and had 
this 
type of organization. He also adopted and 
developed the platoon type of organization 
in the entire system of the East Chicago 
publie schools. 
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fact that the platoon organization different abilities of the boys and girls, was 
yered a program to suit the rapidly the thing that appealed most to some school 


hanging needs of the social order was the people regardless of the saving that might 
minant faetor that caused it to be so be made in organization. ‘Too much money 





ely accepted. This fact alone was a_ has been invested in many of our school 
ery worthy contribution and one which plants for the little time that they are 
» schools have sadly needed. There was being used. No business enterprise will 
another factor that had to do with the continue to pay dividends if the plant is 
tion of the plan in the East Chicago to be used only one fourth of the time. 
public schools. This had to do with amore The original platoon school provided that 
xtended use of the school plant. This idea the school plant would be in constant use 
id been emphasized in Mr. Wirt’s organi- eight hours each day for regular school 
tion and the writer made use of it in his work. This was accomplished without 
vanization of the East Chicago system, lengthening the school day for the pupils 
‘+h inereased the building capacity 50 and teachers. 
er cent. There is no doubt that many school sys- 
The Gary and the East Chicago schools tems in our country, with proper leader- 
the only platoon schools that main- ship, could effect an organization that 
ned the original platoon organization. would materially extend the use of the 
original platoon school was organized school plant and provide an enriched cur- 
n the theory that a platoon school would riculum for the boys and girls. <A type of 
care for two separate complete schools in school organization that has given excellent 
one building. The only way by which this _ satisfaction for years, provided the type of 
iid be accomplished was to provide for a_ preparation that is demanded for the new 
re extensive use of the school plant. social order, and saved millions to the tax- 


Few people have the ability to reorganize payers, should be worthy of serious con- 


entire city school system and adopt an _ sideration by all who are interested in the 


tirely new type of school organization. welfare of our boys and girls and the 
enriched curriculum, adapted to the future prosperity of our country. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PROPOSED SPANISH-AMERICAN the Latin-American nations. Courses for busi- 
UNIVERSITY ; ness men and women, and for the public in 
GroRGE HOWLAND Cox, writing in The Chris- general, will be arranged dealing with current 
tun Science Monitor, states that the establish- matters of special interest. Courses in cultural 
ment of a Spanish-American University at San themes, arts, literature and natural science will 
Diego, California, is expected within the next also be given. 
few months. General Paseual Ortiz Rubio, In conjunction with the university idea, it is 
tormerly chief executive of Mexico, will, it is the plan of General Rubio, and of others inter- 
understood, be elected president. ested in cementing international relationships, 
The purpose of the institution is to promote to institute a Spanish-American University As- 
inter-American cordiality and to encourage com- sociation arranging courses, throughout the 
mercial relationships among the twenty-one United States, in established educational institu- 
American republies of the western hemisphere. tions. It is planned to organize discussion 
Discussing plans for the new university, Gen- groups and to form societies and associations to 
eral Rubio emphasizes the opportunity of build- study the history, language and civilization of 
ing up harmony between the United States and the Spanish-speaking countries. 
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Included in the curriculum of the university 
proper are listed five subjects having a direct 
bearing upon Mexico. From such intormation 
as the former Mexican president has given, it 
would seem fair to assume, according to Mr. 
Cox, that he is more particularly concerned 
with the affairs of his own republic than with 
those of Latin America in general. He makes 
especial note of the geographical neighborhood 
of the United States and affirms that a more in- 
timate knowledge of the two countries is desir- 
able.- He mentions Mexican legislation, sociol- 
ogy, philology, Mexiean and United States 
journalism and history. 

The study of sociology is suggested for per- 
sons seeking a general Hispanie American back- 
rround. It is planned that the Spanish language 

iall be taught in American universities and 
iat the English language shall be taught in the 
southern institutions. 

Courses in history will include the study of 
Mexico, Spain, Honduras, Cuba and the United 
States. The present representatives upon the 
university’s board of patrons claim citizenship 
in one or the other of these nations. The course 
will be given without racial, religious and politi- 


cal prejudices. 


YALE-IN-CHINA 

ALL branches of Yale-in-China’s work have 
opened for the fall term. The Yali Union Mid- 
dle School at Changsha started its year with 329 
students. Central China College in Wuchang, 
in which the Yale-in-China Association supports 
the Yale-in-China School of Science, has opened 
for its sixth academic year. The Hunan-Yale 
Nursing School at Changsha reported an enrol- 
ment of 101 nurses, a slight increase over last 
vear. The Medical College had 100 students, 
including a well-prepared entering class. 

A number of grants have been announced to 
the different institutions in which Yale-in-China 
participates. The Yale-in-China School of Sei- 
ence has received two grants for the year 1934— 
1935, one of $11,000 Chinese currency, from the 
National Government and one of $9,000 Chinese 
currency from the China Foundation, both for 
science equipment. The National Government 
has granted to the Medical School $35,000 Chi- 
nese currency. The Medical School has also re- 
ceived $20,000 Chinese currency from the China 
Foundation for equipment and books, and 


$4,000 Chinese currency from the Rockefe|je, 


Foundation for hospital laboratory equipme,; 


It was reported that nearly $10,000 (} 
currency had been raised by the Yale ( 
Shanghai in their $50,000 campaign 


Yale men and friends in China to endow a ¢h; 


in the Yale-in-China School of Science. 
A recent report from Changsha states 


last year’s graduating class in the Middle Scho 


made a remarkable showing. Twenty-six of { 
twenty-eight members passed the governm 
examinations ecreditably. Most of the graduates 
have entered college or medical school. Thre 


are teaching in Christian schools and one 
assisting in the proctor’s office at Yali. Thi 


mand from business firms, banks and scho 


for Yali graduates has been greater than 


( 


school’s supply. Three of the graduating class 


have entered the Hunan-Yale Medical Colles 
Of the 329 students in the Middle Schoo! 


) 


are enrolled in the Senior School and 214 in the 


Junior School. The senior class has 27 stud 


one less than last year. The Yali “College Plan” 


starts its third year of operation. Robert Bra 
Fulton, Yale ’32, of Rockford, Illinois, is | 
master of the Joy House, while Stephen Wa 


is in charge of the Thurston House. Students 


from the three upper classes are chosen to 


nt 


in the houses so there is a continuity of residence 


sarrying on from year to year. House ath! 
tournaments, social evenings and e¢lub act 


are being planned. 


THE THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 


SARY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


MOBILIZATION is under way throughout t 


United States for a parade of secondary schools 


in recognition of their three hundredth ann 
sary in 1934-35. Schools and eivie organ 


lve 


tions are collaborating on ceremonies, oratio! 


pageants, exhibitions, parades and other ent 


~ 


Za 


prises. Meanwhile the committee for the na 
tional celebration, representing the Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the Nationa 


ny 


Education Association, is planning radio p 


grams, ceremonies for national conventions, 0! 


ay 


ganization of a national high-school band and 


orchestra, a national high-school fair, a memoria 


sary issue of Scholastic, the national high-schoo! 


weekly, to be issued next February, depic 
the finest achievements of secondary schools 


tine 
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celebration committee has formulated the 
ving objectives for the celebration: to pre- 
to the publie the aims and works of seec- 
» edueation; to emphasize the necessity of 
lie secondary education to a free democracy ; 
cquaint the publie with advanced develop- 
ents in secondary instruction; to improve the 
han es for every boy and girl to benefit from 
full potentialities of the secondary schools. 
The celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
ary of secondary education in the United 


States is to find its most enthusiastic expression 
the high-school classrooms during the school 

ir 1934-35. The committee has prepared a 
mber of plans for local celebrations. Among 
suggestions are the following: Art classes 
make posters and medallions celebrating 
anniversary, hanging them in prominent 
wes in the school and in the community. The 
est of the posters should be sent to the National 
High School Art Exhibition at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pa., in March. English classes 
write letters of congratulation to J. L. 
Powers, head master of the Boston Latin School, 
hool whose birthday is being celebrated. 
es will be awarded for the best of these 
tters. History classes may prepare a history 
the loeal high school, with the cooperation of 
Plans are under way to award 


e s( 


English classes. 
rizes to schools preparing the best local high- 
Pupils may participate in the 
poetry, 


school history. 


Scholastic awards for short stories, 


essays and one-act plays. Music classes may 
rehearse songs popular in the early schools and 
cooperate with dramatie clubs in presenting 


pageants and plays. 


SCHOOL COSTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE economy program which the New York 
City Board of Education has been following in 
recent years has resulted in a decrease in the 
per capita eost of instruction in the various 
school activities, according to the annual finan- 
cial and statistical report of the board. 

In all branches of the school system, with one 
exception, there has been a decided drop in 
school costs during the last two years. The ex- 
ception is the industrial high-school division, 
which shows an inerease of more than $8 in per 
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capita costs for 1933 over 1932. The figures 
given in the report based on average daily at- 
tendance are summarized as follows in the New 


York Sun: 


1933 1932 
Day elementary schools $ 97.2 $103.75 
Junior high schools 116.36 128.98 
Day high schools 143.63 159.67 
Industrial high schools 162.42 154.26 
Manhattan Industrial High 
School 164.83 188.88 
Parental school 528.70 654.68 
Voluntary continuation schools 5.59 6.66 
1.24 1.62 


Playground activities 


The table does not show the annual per capita 
cost of compulsory continuation schools and 
evening schools. These schools are maintained 
on different schedules of hours and sessions, 
thus placing them on a different basis from 
other activities. The per capita cost per hour 
for the continuation schools has been placed at 
sixteen and a fraction cents for 1933, as com- 
pared with twenty and a fraction cents for 
1932. 

The report shows that the per capita cost per 
hour for the evening elementary schools was 
slightly over eleven cents in 1933, as compared 
with twelve and a fraction cents in 1932. In 
the evening high schools, the 1933 hourly cost 
was a little over ten cents, while the 1932 cost 
In the evening 
1933 


compared 


was twelve and a fraction cents. 


trade schools, the hourly cost in was 


plus with 


twenty-four cents, as 
twenty-six plus cents in 1932. 

Another table deals with the average daily 
attendance in day elementary, junior high and 
senior high schools. It shows that the atten- 
dance in day elementary and junior high schools, 
which had increased steadily up to 1931, is 
showing a decided and steady decrease. The 
attendance figure reached its peak in 1931, at 
820,675. In 1932, the attendance had dropped 
to 813,867, and in 1933 it was down to 806,013. 

The high schools, however, continue to show a 
steady increase in attendance with each succeed- 
ing year. In 1933, the average daily attendance 
was 198,322, compared with the 1932 record of 
183,535. There than 250,000 
pupils in the high schools. 


are now more 











5 $s 


STUDENT REGISTRATION IN OREGON 
INSTITUTIONS 
AN increase of 1,153 


or 21 per cent. in the state institutions of higher 


in enrolment students 


education of Oregon is reported to us from the 
division of 
The tal 


ix institutions comprising the state system at 


informat the state system. 


1oOn or 
students enrolled in the 


number ol 


October 6 was 6,523. A year on 


tal 


show Ss 


noon on ago 


a comparable date the enrolment was 


yee 


ments by 


the enrol- 


ons and the percentage of 1n- 


Per- 
centage 


Increase 


Octo 
ber 6, 


1934 


Octo 
ber 4 


1933 


Oregon 2,449 


(C‘olleos yd }s 


Nursing Edu 


Oregon Normal S 


The inerease in 


enrolment came chiefly in the 
freshman classes, although substantial inereases 
The following table 


at 


were re corded at 


enrolments in the first-year class 


shows the 


the five institutions whieh enroll freshmen: 


Per- 
centage 
Increase 


Uni 
Ore gon 
Oregon Normal Scho 

Nor 


S40 


1,019 


42 
66 
16 


Ve rsity f Ore gon 


State Colles 


Southern Oregon 


Totals 


This unprecedented increase, following as it 


did larger freshman classes last year, creates a 


real problem for the teaching faculties at the 
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institutions which had already been cut doy 


to the bare minimum to meet the greatly re 


duced income. 


The problem is_ particular 


Ly 


acute at the state college and the Universit 


ot 
student load is being met by larger classes 


Oregon. 


heavier teaching schedules for the present st; 


In a few instances, particularly in such basic 


courses as English and the sciences and in 


professional schools of forestry and busin 


administration, it has been necessary to emp 


added staff members. This has been 


plished with a minimum of cost by restoring 


some instructors who are on part-time to 
time, or by employing graduate assistants 
aid the regular instructors. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR LECTURES AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AN experiment in the history of the instru 


tion systems of American universities will 


conducted by the department of government 


In some divisions, the increased 


uff, 


accom- 


Harvard University during the present academi 


year when a series of extra-curricular lectu 
will be presented by younger members of 
department, dealing with their particular fic 
of 
the latter part of November, are open onl; 


research. The lectures, which will begin 

members of the university and are in no way 
required part of the regular government di 
partment courses. 

The experiment is viewed as consistent wit 


the policy laid down last spring by President 


administration 


B. 


away the emphasis from formal, stiff-course r 


James Conant’s 


quirements and of giving the student greater 


responsibility in the matters of attendance ai 
records. At that time, it was voted to abolis 
the return of course grades to the office in \ 
vember and April, except in courses regular’ 
open to freshmen, and to do away with tl 
turn of attendance records in courses taken pr 
marily by juniors and seniors. 

The lectures are voluntarily contributed 
the instructors, who have expressed the opinio! 
that from the point of view of the material 1! 
volved they will have a double value. 


of taking 


oS zu" 


by 


First, 


they will make available to students researc! 
that would ordinarily not fit into any course 


t 


me yw} 
structure and would therefore not orainar) 


n pu 


be at their disposal until the work had been | 
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ik form. Secondly, the lectures will be 
ble as a testing ground for the opinions 

eories developed under the isolated con- 
ns of private research. 

[he formality and location of the lectures has 
. left entirely to the individual speaker. It 
nderstood that some of the men intend to 

ture in regular university halls, while others 

to hold less formal groups, possibly accom- 


t 


ed by diseussion, in various units of the 

ise plan. Particular interest centers about 

; development in the technique of instructing 

ege groups; for it is an interesting out- 
vth of the tutorial system. 

The lecturers all bear the title of instructor in 

vovernment and tutor in the Division of His- 

_ Government and Economies. The list of 

speakers and their subjects in the scheduled 

rder of appearance, at dates in the winter yet 


to be determined, is as follows: 


Dr. E. Pendleton Herring, ‘‘Special Interests and 
Federal Bureaucracy.’’ 
Dr. Wolfgang H. Kraus, ‘‘The New German 


Dr. Mario L. Einaudi, ‘‘ Fascism and the Corpo- 
tive State.’’ 

Dr. Merle Fainsod, ‘‘The Communist Interna- 
yale. ’? 

Dr. Payson S. Wild, Jr., ‘‘Topies in the History 
f International Law.’’ 

Dr. Albert E, Hindmarsh, assistant dean of Har- 
rd College, ‘‘ Japanese Foreign Policy.’’ 
Although the subjects are concerned primarily 

modern governmental problems, it is em- 
phasized that it is not the main purpose of the 
lectures to present a survey of contemporary 
movements. It is the fundamental theory of the 
series that projects of research carried on by 
younger members of the government depart- 
ment be outlined, informally, to other members 


+ + 


the university. 


LIBEL SUIT AGAINST DR. WIRT 

Dr. Wintram ALBERT Wirt, superintendent 

schools at Gary, Indiana, whose statements 
‘oncerning the radieal intentions of some of 
President Roosevelt’s advisers last spring 
brought him much publicity and a Congres- 
sional investigation, now faces a suit for libel. 
The plaintiff in the ease is Miss Rose Schneider- 
man, president of the Women’s Trade Union 


League, and the only woman member of the 
NRA Labor Advisory Board. Miss Schneider 
man, through her attorney, Dorothy Kenyon, of 
Straus & Kenyon, New York City, is asking 
damages of $100,000 on each of four charges: 
the publication of a brochure “containing false 
and defamatory matter concerning the plaintiff,” 
and three subsequent oral statements publicly 
made by the defendant. 

According to the complaint, Dr. Wirt in his 
brochure stated that the “brain trusters’’ were 
assuming that “the America of Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln must be destroyed” as a 
preliminary to further industrial development, 
and that they planned to prolong destitution 
until they had demonstrated to the American 
people the necessity for government control of 
industry and commerce. After the term “brain 
trusters” the complaint inserts the words “mean- 
ing thereby the plaintiff and certain others.” 

In one of the three oral statements alleged 
to have been made by Dr. Wirt, Miss Schneider- 
man charges that in an address before a Chi- 
cago post of the American Legion on April 30, 
he referred to her as “the Rose of Anarchy” 
and stated that she was “in the Virgin Islands 
in the interest of a socialistic experiment of the 
brain trust.” Later, it is charged, he repeated 
these statements. Miss Schneiderman’s attorney 
asserts that her client had never visited the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

The complaint claims that the representations 
of Dr. Wirt imputed to Miss Schneiderman a 
belief in “the principles of anarchy, absence of 
government and the overthrow of government 
by violence,” thereby greatly injuring her in 
“eredit, reputation and business.” 

Dr. Wirt is represented by Hugo Wintner, 
who immediately appealed to Federal Judge 
John C. Knox, into whose court the suit was 
brought, for a “rationalization of the com- 
plaint,” stating that “if left in its present state 
of redundancy and unscientific commingling of 
sauses of action, not alone will there be con- 
fusion upon trial of the case, but the defen- 
dant’s position will be gravely prejudiced.” 

Dr. Wirt is widely known as the originator of 
the Gary school system, or Platoon Plan of 
school organization, which permits the use of 
one school building for two sets of grades. It 
is claimed that this system not only effects large 


~~ 
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economies in the ¢ of school buildings, but is tained without sacrifice of educational sta 


educational antage to the child, making The administration of admissions has be 
necessary for him to spend part of the time ducted on a high plane. Student records 
the auditorium, gymnasium, laboratories, been systematized and proper safeguards 
, about them. 

ops and p ayvgrou 1qas. “i : ae i 7 
! The educational administration of the univer 


has been simplified and coordinated, parti 


A TRIBUTE TO CLOYD HECK MARVIN, 
PRESIDENT OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON UNIVERSITY 


Tue following resolution was unanimously been steadfastly upheld. The physical plant 


as regards graduate studies, the fundament 
gram of the Junior College, and the work 
professional schools. Academic standards 


adopted by the general faculties of the George equipment have been expanded and _ improy 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., on The salary scale, materially increased in the ear 
September 14, 1934: years of President Marvin’s administration, 
been maintained intact throughout the depressio: 
During the past seven years the George Wash- —a record which is unusual among American edu 
ington University has had the benefit of the edu- cational institutions. A generous system of sal 
cational and financial leadership of Dr. Cloyd batical leaves was established in 1931-1932 
Heck Marvin. The last five years of this period has been operated until its temporary suspens 
have been years of general economic stress, not during the current year. 
only in our ov yuntry but throughout the world. Faculty prerogatives have been respect 
In the field of higher education 
universities by redue- thought has been protected. A spirit of « 


the period has faeulty tenure scrupulously regarded. Freedo 
been marked in colleges and 
tions in salaries, oft * major proportions, by tion has been fostered throughout the univ 
ecurtailments of staff y elimination of ser- The faculties of the George Washington U1 
vices. In some it economic pressure has versity face the future with the confidence bor 
undoubtedly resulted in lowered educational experience. They have faith in President Marvin’s 
standards. leadership and ability, which have been 

The faculties of the George Washington Univer- throughout this period of association with 
sity find reason to rejoice that during this period the service of the university. They pledg 
the university’s program, under the leadership of their whole-hearted cooperation and support 


President Marvin, has been satisfactorily main- the coming year and for the years to come. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ar ceremonies held on the occasion of the in- Foote Sellers, superintendent of the Nava 

stallation of Dr. John Stewart Bryan as presi- Academy; Dr. William Mather Lewis, president 
dent of William and Mary College, the degree of Lafayette College, and Dr. Warfield T. Long- 
of LL.D. was conferred on President Franklin cope, professor of medicine in the Johns Hop 
D. Roosevelt, after which he made an address. kins Medical School. 
Dr. Bryan succeeds the late J. A. C. Chandler. FoLLowING the resignation of President Wil 
Until his election he was vice-rector of the eol- liams of the University of Missouri, the Board 
lege and is now a member of the International of Curators authorized appointment of a com 
Education Board. He is the president and pub- mittee, to consist of three board members, one 
lisher of the Richmond, Va., News Leader, and — fyom the alumni and one from the faculty, fo 
has been president of the Newspaper Publishers 4p, purpose of making recommendations ¢o! 
Association. cerning a new president. This committee 

CotoneL Amos W. W. Woopcock, formerly now appointed consists of : Frank M. McDa\ 

Federal prohibition administrator, was formally president of the board and chairman of the ( 
installed as president of St. John’s College on committee; H. J. Blanton and Mercer Arnold 
October 20. Among those on whom the degree from the board; Robert Caldwell from 

of doctor of laws was conferred on fhe occasion alumni and Dr. Winterton C. Curtis from th 





of the installation were Rear-Admiral David faculty. 
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,up CONAROE Wooton has been ap- 
president of Chevy Chase Junior Col- 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Wooton was called 

e Rhode Island State College, where he 

head of the department of education 


ector of the summer school. 
P. Ineuis, formerly principal of the 
High School of Los Angeles, has been 
ed dean of the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
succeed Dr. W. H. Snyder, who has been 
head of the college since its organization 
ars ago. Dr. Snyder resigned in June on 
t of age. 
Dr. WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS, professor of 
itional relations at Georgetown Univer- 
been named head master of the New- 
School, Lakewood, N. J., to sueceed Wil- 
| Griffin Kelley. 


De. Witttam Henry Scort, formerly presi- 
the Ohio State University, observed his 
fourth birthday anniversary on Septem- 
During an interview at that time he 

“I thought it was time in 1910 to retire 
fessor of philosophy. I’m not so sure 


Dr. Tuomas F. Horeate, professor of mathe- 

in Northwestern University since 1893, 

as retired from teaching and becomes professor 

emeritus. For seventeen years (1902-1919) he 

dean of the College of Liberal Arts, and for 

periods (1904-1906 and 1916-1919) was 

ting president of the university. In 1921-1922 

e was visiting professor of mathematics in the 
University of Nanking, China. 


J 


Dr. COLLIER Cops, since 1893 professor of 
zeology at the University of North Carolina; 
rr. M. C. S. Noble, professor of pedagogy, and 
Protessor A. C. MeIntosh have been awarded 
\enan emeritus professorships. The Alumni 
iew writes: “The appointments express in a 
small way the university’s appreciation for 
ears of long service of these splendid teachers. 
ach of the three has contributed much to the 
ind position of the university in the field of 
earning, and each is a part of the traditions of 
Chapel Hill. Each of them has earned the rec- 
ignition which has come to them. Again there 
s called to publie attention the value to the 
miversity of the Kenan Fund which enables 
‘he trustees to supplement the state-paid sal- 


aries of great teachers. The fund has been a 
source of life to the university administration 
during these years of budget cuts, and now the 
fund steps again into the breach by affording a 
means of honoring and recognizing the long ser- 
vice of three master teachers, whose total teach- 
ing service at Chapel Hill is more than a hun- 
dred years.” 

THE resignation of George W. Wickersham 
as a trustee of Barnard College because of ill 
health has been accepted by the Board of Trus- 
tees. Mr. Wickersham had served on the board 
since 1918 and was a member of the executive 
committee and of the committee on education. 


Dr. Rose M. Cox, of the English department 
of the Indiana State Teachers College, resigned 
from the college faculty at the close of the first 
summer term to spend some time in travel. Dr. 
Cox had been a member of the college faculty 
for thirty-four years. She is now on an ex- 
tended world tour which will last approximately 
two years. 

Dr. TemMPE E. ALuIson, dean of women at San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, California, 
is on leave of absence this year to aecept a tem- 
porary appointment as visiting lecturer on 
drama and the theater at Smith College. Dur- 
ing the absence of Dr. Allison, Mrs. Nora Me- 
Coy will be acting dean. 


RicHARD DONHAM has been promoted from 
instructor in business policy to assistant pro- 
fessor at the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration for three years, beginning 
on September 1, 1934. 


Dr. CuayTon C. Bayarp and Dr. Robert S. 
Holmes have been appointed assistant pro- 
fessors in the department of economics at 
Oberlin College. 

At Stanford University Miss Helen Ederle, 
who has been a member of the department of 
education of the Indiana State Teachers College 
since 1922, has resigned to accept the position 
of director of Madrone Hall, a dormitory for 
women graduate students. Dr. Dorothy M. 
Henderson has been appointed medical adviser 
to women and director of women’s physical edu- 
cation, succeeding Dr. Bertha Sabin Stuart 
Dyment. 


Dr. MartHA Tracy, dean of the Woman’s 
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was recently 


I Vsiclans ot 


An honorary laws Was 
upon rotessor Sarl W. 


‘e department ol the 


conferred Creeraft, 
Franklin College, In- 


the centennial celebra- 


r, who has been a mem- 


of Hunter College tor Lorty- 


as the guest of honor at a tea 


‘tober 17, by the Faculty Club of 
Among those who attended were 
Emeritus James M. Kieran, Dr. Eu- 
gene A. Colligan, president of the college; Dean 
Emeritus Annie Hickinbottom Mills, Dean Han- 


nah M. Egan and Miss Alice Hunt. 


LAWRENCE LOWELL, president emer- 


Dr. A. 
itus of Harvard 


University, has been elected 


chairman of the board of directors of the 


Boston Municipal Research Bureau. 
CAMPBELL has been invited by 
he Canadian Child Family 


Welfare, with the approval of the Dominion 


DAME JANET 
Council on and 


Government, to visit Canada during October 
and November in the interest of maternity and 
child welfare. 

A. W. Hicks, assistant under-seeretary of 
education for New South Wales, Australia, is 
in the United States to study general adminis- 


tration problems, the articulation of primary 
and post-primary courses, and the relation of 
education to industry, under the auspices of the 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Dr. H. 


of Medicine of the University of Syracuse, has 


G. WEISKOTTEN, dean of the College 


been chosen to make a nation-wide survey of 
United States 
This survey is sponsored by the Amer- 


medical education in the and 
Canada. 
ican Medical Association, the 


American Medieal Colleges and the Federation 


Association of 


of State Boards of Licensure. 


A SPECIAL committee of six has been 


pointed by the Twentieth Century Fund to aid 


ap- 


its research staff, which is now making an in- 
relations. 


Dr. Frank 


Swarthmore College; 


vestigation of government in labor 
Members of 


Ay delotte, president of 


the committee include 


Vou. 40, No, ] 


Dr. William M. Leiserson, professor 
nomies at Antioch College and chairman of + 
Petroleum Labor Board; Robert S. Lynd, py 
fessor of sociology, Columbia University, 
Sumner H. Slichter, professor of business ¢ 
nomics, Harvard University. Dr. Roscoe Pow, 
dean of the Harvard Law Sehool, is a mem} 
of the board of trustees. 

Dr. F. K. KruGer, professor of political sei- 
ence at Wittenberg College, has been invited as 
American guest lecturer at the Deutsche Hoch 
schule fiir Politik in Berlin for the winter 
semester. 

Dr. Francis CHO-MIN WEI, president of Hu 
Chung College (Central China College), Wy 
chang, China, will give three publie lectures o1 
Confucianism at Harvard University, on October 
29, 30 and 31, at 8 Pp. M., in the Fogg Art Mu 
seum, Cambridge. The subjects will be “How 
Has China Come to be Confucian?” “Confy 
Understand It” 


cianism as the Chinese 


“Confucianism and the New China.” 

INCLUDED among those who will give publi 
lectures at the University of Leeds, England, 
during 1934-35 will be Lord Rutherford, Pro- 
fessors C. Burt, A. Harden, W. J. Tulloch, B 
Melvill Jones, F. A. E. Crew, Hans Driesch, R 
W. Whytlaw-Gray, R. Whiddington and Sir G 
Elliot Smith. 

THE REVEREND JOSEPH REINER, S.J., former) 
dean of Loyola University and at the time of his 
death regional director of sodality work in the 
Middle West, died on October 14 at the age o! 
fifty-three years. 

Dr. GeorGE EMERSON Qvale, founder and 
head master of the Salisbury School for Boys, 
died on October 15 at the age of sixty-seve! 
years. 

A CONFERENCE of college presidents from th 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North and South Dakota 
and Wisconsin will be held on October 30 anc 
31 at Galesburg, Illinois, under the auspices 0! 
the Association of American Colleges and Knox 
College. President William Mather Lewis, 0! 
Lafayette College, and Dr. R. L. Kelly, of the 
Association of American Colleges, are speaker 
representing the association, and almost all the 
members of the executive committee of 
association are participating in the diseussion 
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ading subjects under consideration are re 
chips between the colleges and the federal 
state governments, the current practises 
» the colleges of recruiting and admissions, 
the establishment of organic relationships 
een the colleges and trust and insurance 

es and the legal profession, with the 
to inereasing college endowments. 


PRESIDENTS and deans from fourteen colleges 
Middlebury, Vt., on October 19 for the 
two-day conference of the Association 

Colleges in New England. The conference 

ed with aluneheon. The program included 

series of round-table diseussions at the College 
brary and Chateau, a tea at the home of 

President Paul D. Moody, and a formal dinner. 
e present included: From Harvard, Presi- 
James B. Conant, Kenneth B. Murdock 
Alfred C. Hanford; from Yale, President 

mes R. Angell, Clarence W. Mendell and 

{lan C. Valentine; from Brown, President 

Clarence A. Barbour and Samuel T. Arnold; 

from Dartmouth, E. Gordon Bill and Lloyd K. 


Neidlinger; from Williams, President Tyler 
Dennett, Harry L. Agard and Theodore Clarke 
Smith; from the University of Vermont, Presi- 


Guy W. Bailey and Elijah Swift; from 
Bowdoin, President Kenneth C. M. Sills, Wil- 
t B. Mitehell and Roseoe J. Ham; from Am- 
herst, President Stanley King and Charles §. 
Porter; from Trinity, President Remsen B. 
Qgilby, Morse S. Allen and Roger R. Kast- 
from Wesleyan, President James L. Me- 
Conaughy and J. W. Hewitt; from Tufts, 
President John A. Cousens and Titus E. Mer- 
gendahl; from Boston University, President 
el L. Marsh and William M. Warren; 
rom Clark, President Wallace W. Atwood and 
lomer P. Little; from Middlebury, President 
D. Moody, Burt W. Hazeltine, Charles B. 
Wright and Edgar J. Wiley. 








if Extension Division of the University of 
Michigan, in cooperation with the Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the 
chool of edueation of the university, has an- 
unced its fifth annual Parent Education In- 
tute to be held in Ann Arbor on November 1, 
- and 3. The program opens on Thursday 
ing at 10 o’clock in the auditorium of the 
niversity High School and continues through 


7) ‘ 
Lhursd 


lay, Friday and Saturday. Speakers from 


iY 


out of the state will be Dr. LeRoy E. Bowman, 
of the Child Study Association of America, New 
York City, and Dr. Caroline Hedger, of the 
Elizabeth MeCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago. 


THE annual Rocky Mountain International 
Clubs Conference will be held at the University 
of Denver on October 19 and 20, when delegates 
from four states will meet. The conference is 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Miss Amy Hemingway 
Jones, director of the International Clubs, will 
be the visiting speaker. The principal business 
of the conference will be round-table discussions 
of current international problems. More than 
thirteen colleges will be represented at the con- 
ference with over three hundred students in at- 
tendance. 


A SERIES of thirty weekly lectures, to be given 
by members of the faculty of Drexel Institute, 
for the special benefit of the alumni of Drexel 
and their friends, was begun on October 22. 
There are six groups of lectures, all to be given 
on Monday evenings in the Drexel Art Gallery. 
Each lecture will last one hour, to be followed by 
an hour of discussion. The groupings are psy- 
chology, sociology, history and education; eco- 
nomics, government, law and business; home 
economies; literature and the fine arts; echem- 
istry, physies, biology and engineering, and 
library science. 


THE University of Denver was awarded the 
educational medal for distinguished service in 
promoting international good will and under- 
standing, by the FIDAC, the inter-allied vet- 
erans’ association, at their annual convention in 
London. The university was given the award as 
a result of its being recognized as an outstand- 
ing institution in the field of international rela- 
tions. Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, who has been 
the executive director for the Foundation for 
the Advancement of the Social Sciences since its 
establishment ten years ago, has been chiefly 
responsible for the development of the univer- 
sity and community programs of the Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Social Sciences. 
Through a series of programs presented at fort- 
nightly luncheons and at seminars, speakers, dis- 
tinguished in world affairs, discuss important 
national and international problems in the fields 
of polities, law, diplomacy and science. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of financial 
aid for the improvement and extension of Mer- 
cer University Library, Macon, Ga., from one of 
the principal educational foundations of Amer- 
ica, including installing of steel stacks and other 
equipment (from $10,000 to $15,000), the ac- 
quisition of additional volumes and collection of 


Mr. 


J. Kenneth Cameron, general service assistant 


research materials in some special field. 


at the University of Michigan for the past six 
years, has been appointed librarian to supervise 
the program. 


Justices Van Devanter and Butler have 


handed down an opinion in the Supreme Court 
that compulsory military training is not re- 


] 


quired in land grant colleges and universities 
| 


under Federal law. Their view was expressed 


VoL. 40, No 


during the oral argument of a ease brought ; 
compel the University of California to exe»; 
students from compulsory military 

The two justices held that land-grant college: 
and universities were required by Federa| 

to provide a course in military tacties—but tha: 


it was entirely within the control of the colle; 


authorities to determine whether such training 
should be compulsory. John Beardsley, couns 
for Albert W. Hamilton and W. Alonzo Rey. 
nolds, Jr., conscientious objectors, who wer 
suspended because of their refusal to take 
tary training, insisted that students had 
right to attend land grant colleges without 
surrendering rights they have under the Fed- 
eral Constitution and the laws of the United 
States. 


DISCUSSION 


ARE THE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF THE COMMIS- 
SION ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

“STARTLING” OR “ALARMING”? 


I 


entitled “Conclusions and 


THE little book 
Recommendations” 
teen volumes published, or soon to be published, 
by Charles Seribner’s Sons in connection with 


is the final number of six- 


the American Historical Association Investiga- 
Studies in the sehools. To 
evaluate the this without 
reference to those on which it is in part based 
the assumption that the 


tion of the Social 


contents of volume 
is justified only by 
commission, or a majority of its members, is 
convineed that the empirical basis for the state- 
ments of fact are contained in the other volumes 
of the series. The character of the members of 
the commission is such that this assumption may 
safely be made. 

The eight brief chapters of “Conclusions and 
Recommendations” deal with “The Obligations 
and Procedures of the “The 
Frame of Reference”; “Philosophy and Purpose 
in Edueation”; “Selection and Organization of 
Materials of Instruction”; “Method of Teach- 
“Tests and Testing”; “The Teacher”; and 
“Public Relations and Administration.” There 
follow three appendices: “Next Steps”; “The 
Work of the Commission”; and a statement of 


Commission”; 


ing”; 


reservations in signing the report by one of its 
members. Four other members declined to sign; 
eleven members sponsored the conclusions with- 
out reservation. 

Whether or not one is pleased with their find- 
ings, it is certainly unjustifiable to accuse thi 
commission of a neglect to explain clearly and 
adequately its assumptions and procedures, and 
to follow them consistently. In all fairness, 
such a forthright statement is both the least and 
the most that students of the report and of edu- 
sation can ask. Whoever believes that the 
assumptions or procedures are unsound may 
then dismiss the conclusions and properly assert 
that in his belief the commission lacks ability 
or has been careless. Such a belief is, however, 
no basis for aceusing it of obscurity or ol 
malicious intent or of treachery to democracy. 

In Chapter I, the commission explains 
it felt impelled to consider American civilizat 
as a part of a world order which is now passing 
through a critical period. While full use was 
made of scientific procedure to the degree that 
it could be applied, the commission frankly 
made judgments and interpretation based 0” 
ethical and esthetic considerations—a “frame of 
reference.” 

This frame of reference is based on five ot 
volumes of the series and presumably finds jus 
tification in the empirical data and cogem 


the 


ner 
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» contained therein. It consists of un- 
ceneralizations, judgments, interpre- 
nd affirmations concerning (a) the 
d functions of the social sciences; (b) 
conditioning factors in American 
(c) choices deemed possible and de- 
the present and proximate future. 
Concerning the statements made in the first of 
hree sections, little question is to be 
st In dealing with conditioning factors and 
ssible and desirable choices, questions 
sagreements are to be expected. 
In the second section the commission reaffirms 
ef in the perduring vigor and strength 
. distinetive aspects, traditions and usages 
Ameriean nation, its recognition of the 
terrelation of the life of America with that 
rest of the world and its faith that the 
s of popular democracy, of personal liberty 
nd dignity and of the paramountey of the in- 
rests of the masses of the people are so strong, 
thentie and valid that they will give direc- 
to the further evolution of life and institu- 
ms in the United States. There are noted 
enificant trends that are affecting and 
ndition social science instruction; the 
mportant of which ineludes the closer 
ysical unification and ever-closer integration 
terdependence of all branches of economy 
social aetivity within the nation, com- 
ing the individual to depend on corporate 
ganization for employment and _ income, 
eby decreasing the possibilities of individual 
and equality and developing new prob- 
ems for American democracy. Faith in eco- 
uic individualism wanes as the recognition 
the growing integration and interdependence 
society leads social scientists, philosophers 
ind statesmen to concern themselves with im- 
proving its funetional efficiency. The collec- 
tivisie mode of dealing with common problems 
tan integrated society will probably be found 
by & process of experimentation and will proba- 
represent a composite of historic doctrines 
ud of social coneeptions yet to appear. Hence 
the emerging age is one of transition marked 
tensions due to the divergence of the trend 
‘oward an integrated economy from traditional 
actises, ideas and institutions of individual- 
ism; these tensions will lead either to adjust- 
nents or to retrogression into a primitive order 
t economy and life. 





DDD 


This section of the “frame of reference” in- 
cludes only the commission’s judgments regard- 
ing conditioning factors and their meanings and 
implications. It has nothing to do with the 
commission’s wishes or its choices. These are 
reserved for the third section which follows. 

In the third section, after explaining its duty 
to indieate its judgment concerning the desirable 
and possible lines of progress, the commission 
approves a higher standard of living and cul- 
tural advance, the employment of every prac- 
ticable means to avoid the dangers of goose-step 
regimentation, the retention and fulfilment of 
the historic principles and ideals of American 
demoeracy, the reservation to the individual of 
the largest possible measure of freedom in the 
realms of personal and cultural growth and the 
preservation and development of individuality 
in its non-aequisitive expressions as the finest 
flower of civilized society. It favors the steady 
enlargement of sympathetic understanding and 
mutual toleration among diverse races and re- 
ligious and cultural groups, the attainment and 
spread of accurate knowledge and informed 
opinion among the masses of the American 
people, an enlightened attitude toward inter- 
national relations and a nationalism infused 
with enlightenment, reason and tolerance. Con- 
tinued emphasis on the spirit of science and 
scholarship, liberty of thought and expression, 
freedom of press and platform and a tolerant 
study and consideration of diverse ideas are 
advocated. 

The frame of reference, quite inadequately 
summarized in the preeeding paragraphs, con- 
ditions the selection and organization of mate- 
rials of instruction of the social sciences. The 
commission foresees disagreement with its state- 
ments but urges that alternative programs and 
purposes be prepared as bases of discussion. It 
asserts that choices must be made, since the very 
refusal to choose has specific consequences and 
is therefore a moral act. 

In Chapter III, “Philosophy and Purpose in 
Edueation,” the commission asserts that educa- 
tion is a form of action on the part of some 
particular social groups; it always expresses 
some social philosophy, it may be one of the 
highest forms of statesmanship; it is then con- 
cerned with the development of rich and many- 
sided personalities capable of cooperating in a 
social order designed for the same ends. Edu- 
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cation differs with its geographical and cultural 


location: hence, in the United States it will be 


conditioned by the emerging economy which will 


involve the placing of restraints on individual 


and on the conceptions, 


the 


reduction of hours of labor and other measures, 


acquisitive enterprise 


ownership and use of property, and, by 


will free the individual from exhausting labor 
and economic insecurity. Therefore, education 


+ 


must promote a recognition among the Ameri- 
can people, especially the rising generation, that 
the. old order is passing, that a knowledge of 
realities and capacity to cooperate are indis- 
the 


rational use of the new leisure requires cultural 


American society, and that 


pensable to 
equipment. Then follow several paragraphs of 
application of the philosophy to school prac- 
tises. 

I] 

The judgments and sentiments and the lan- 
guage of Chapters II and III have been chal- 
lenged several times since the publication of the 
book. The writer of these pages was, however, 
quite unprepared for the 
method used by Professor Bobbitt in his recent 
the “rather 


polemie tone and 


‘les! in which he ealls report 
startling” and alarming 
Prefacing his attack by a recognition that 
the American people have been seriously mis- 
managing their economic-political affairs during 
three decades he asserts that 


the past two or 


“the eustodians of social understanding either 
have been lacking in their supply of it or there 
has been inefficiency in distributing it to the 
population.” 

While both of these alternatives are probably 
true to a degree, neither of them is necessarily 
so. The chief difficulty is to be found in the 
fact that the school, the press, the radio, the 
stage and even the pulpit—as well as the street 
corner, the club and the political platform—by 
which social understandings are transmitted are 
among the economie-politieal affairs that are 
mismanaged. Whatever the efficiency of the 
“enustodians of social understanding,” they have 
had little chance of giving such enlightenment 
as they have had to a people busy with baseball, 
jazz, money-making and “social” climbing. 

If the nation has lacked guidance, if it even 

1‘* Questionable Recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies,’’ ScHOOL AND So- 
cIETY, 40: 1025, 201-208. 
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Vou. 40, No. 


now does lack it, as Dr. Bobbitt implies 
fault lies not so much in the group of earnes 


and competent men and women who have strive; 
so assiduously for five years to furnish jt, as 
does in the complexity of the problem and ;, 
the almost insuperable difficulties involved jn the 
guidance process. For guidance assumes tha} 
goal is agreed upon, that the persons to 
guided desire to reach it, and that the guid 
know how it may be reached. No one of thes 
assumptions has been clearly and certainly tn 
of the American people “of the last two or thr 
decades,” nor is it surely true of them to-day, 
Experimentation which Bobbitt ridicules an¢ 


protests so vehemently is the very heart of dem 
It is based oy 
the best tentative hypotheses that can be formu 


eratie and of scientific method. 


lated and so it differs from mere “tria 
error” with which Bobbitt sees fit to identify 
One of these hypotheses of the commission 
that “in the United States, as in other countries, 
the age of individualism and _ laissez-fair 
economy and government is closing and that 
new age of collectivism is emerging.” 
this 


days of rugged individualism have already bee: 


statement seems humdrum enough. Thi 
numbered for over a century, as Beard has 
clearly shown in his article, “The Myth 

Rugged Individualism.” Not only have intellec- 
tual rebels and vigorous reformers—Marx, Bel- 
lamy, Henry George, William Demarest Lloyd, 
Bryan and the rest—foretold its demise, but 
even so economically conservative a leader as 
Charles W. Eliot reeognized that collectivis 
was inevitable in a world so complex and im 
personal as the one in which he lived at th 
turn of the century. In the areas of parks and 
highways, of schools and hospitals, of healt! 
protection and social welfare, of insurance and 
charity, of polities and wage bargaining, and 
even of industry, transportation and communi- 
cation, collective ownership and sponsorship and 
use and social responsibility in response to this 
collectivism have been recognized for years. 

It is supererogatory for Dr. Bobbitt to ex 
plain that the commission means by “collectiy- 
ism” either the form used in Germany and Itay 
or the form used in Russia (at one point ! 
limit the commission’s 
The commission elsewhere 


or} men- 


seems to meaning 


communism). (P] 
22-23) clearly asserts its opposition to ré 


tation; it declares its belief that such a process 
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trary to American ideals and traditions 


sserts that America can find its own way 


ilectivism without such regimentation. 


? 


ly was an oversight of Dr. Bobbitt that 
to indicate it to be the commission’s 
that “all kinds of collectivism are 
ich alike in spite of their terminology 


pretenses.” Probably he would have 


narentheses to indicate that this belief is 


i 


had he reread his manuscript more 


usly. Dr. Bobbitt must know, however, 


collectivism has progressed in France, 


y 


ele 


ritain and the Seandinavian countries 


Brit 
as far as it has in the fascist countries, 


tinctly in the same direction if not so 


as in the Union of Socialist Soviet 


processes by which collectivism has pro- 


n the democratic countries of Europe 


A 


America have been very different from 


ww typieal of the fascist and communist 


lhese processes have not involved “the 


sion of all to the plans of a few,” as 


accuses the commission of knowing; 


have they been aggressively and re- 


lly sponsored and earried through by 


» 


groups—trade unions, cooperative 


s, agricultural groups, temperance socie- 


SOK 


ess in Denmark and Sweden and to a less 


Y 


al welfare organizations, and the like. 
the colleetivization movement now in 


England and Norway, far from in- 


ng coercion (which Bobbitt insists “every 


tior 


hat is now ecollectivizing its population 


reed to use”) is clearly related to the edu- 
| programs of the adult educational insti- 


us and their sponsoring societies. 


The belief that the commission has set forth 
Western Civilization can survive eco- 
mically only on a eolleetivistie basis, and it 
s stated clearly its choice: It “deems possible 
desirable the retention and fulfilment of 
histori¢ prineiples and ideals of American 


Hat 


al 


n 
I 


‘y” (p. 23). Its statements regarding 
ial purposes bear no resemblance to 


tt’s imputation that the problem (as the 
umission sees it) is “how to educate the 
in general for a willing and child-like 


-onie 


ibmissiveness to the wise and benevolent few 
40 are to think and plan their affairs for 


4 


18 


+ 


( 


to be regretted that the commission used 


the word “masses” to signify the hundred and 
fifteen million American adults and children 
who have no vested interests in continuance of 
an economy of scarcity with its production and 
banking and merchandising for private profit, 
since the word “masses” is for some reason an 
emotional word disagreeable not only to Dr. 
Bobbitt but to many others who perhaps confuse 
it with proletariat. It may be, too, that the 
commission should not have dismissed without 
mention the possibility and desirability of an 
education that would not concern itself with 
cooperation or with problems of social evolution 
or social accomplishment, if such a proposal is 
one of the alternative possibilities which Dr. 
Bobbitt implies should have been given a proper 
hearing, its factors carefully weighed and the 
reasons why it is not approved cautiously 
pointed out. 


II 


It is very difficult for the writer to recognize 
in the protests referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs the Franklin Bobbitt whose books 
and articles have so consistently taken positive 
position in regard to collectivistie protection of 
health,? large group cooperation and conscious- 
ness as a goal of social studies,? and the school’s 
paternalistic prescriptions for all pupils of a 
“general curriculum.”* Whatever Dr. Bobbitt 
may suspect or fear that individual members 
of the commission may believe or desire for 
American society and for social education, the 
expressed beliefs and choices contained in “Con- 
clusions and Recommendations” seem to the 
writer to be in spirit not unlike the conclusions 
and recommendations for which Dr. Bobbitt 
himself has been justly praised and once at 
least wittily criticized by Bode. 

Many aggressive educators may regret that 
the commission’s final report contains so much 
that is obvious. Like the Prince of Wales, the 
commission is in favor of civilization; it too 
adds: Why not try it! It is difficult to find 
in the text any reason for calling it startling 
or alarming. 

Puiuipe W. L. Cox 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

2Cf. ‘*The Curriculum,’’ Part IV, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1918. 

3 Cf. ‘‘How to Make a Curriculum,’’ Chapter 
VII, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 

4Cf. Los Angeles Research Bulletin, April 19, 


1923. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MEXICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 
TO-DAY 
I. From MaApERO TO CALLES 

THE period of 1910-20 was one of great 
upheaval, due to the revolutionary movements. 
While in Mexico, as well as in other countries, 
political questions affected the educational SySs- 
tem, educational needs continued to be of defi- 
nite import... In 1912 Francisco de Madero 
indicated the serious educational exigency of the 
republic when he recommended the establish- 
ment of elementary schools, an increase in the 
number of rural schools and an appropriation 
of eight million pesos to carry on the work.? 
Throughout this period, industrial, agricultural 
and normal schools continued to be opened 
throughout the republic. From time to time 
educational congresses were held and much 
school work was earried on.? However, the 
destruction wrought by the revolution as far as 
the educational system was concerned was 
probably more than the states could overcome.* 

The weakest link in the educational chain was 
the preparatory school patterned after the 
French lycée. It left the great masses of Mexico 
without an opportunity for education. The 
result was the rural school, which had made a 
modest beginning as early as 1913. Mexico’s 
educators realized the need for the reorganiza- 
tion of Mexican education. The general idea 
was that it should be somewhat empirical. All 
felt that the races of Mexico were not inferior 
to those of other countries, but that the Mexiean 
was uneducated. For this reason, Mexico 
needed instruction in practical things, well- 
qualified teachers and sufficient budgetary allow- 
ance to carry on a good school system.® 

By 1917 the movement for free schools for 
all was well on its way. In this year the Con- 
stitutional Convention met and wrote the fol- 
lowing article into the fundamental law of the 
republic : 

1 Elizabeth Buckingham, ‘‘ The Mexican Schools: 
Past and Present,’’ 167. 

2 Bulletin, Pan-American Union, xxxvi, 149-51. 

8 Bulletin, Pan-American Union, xxxvi, 149-51; 
Xxxvii, 44. 

4k. A. Ross, ‘‘The Social Revolution in Mex- 
ico,’’ 151-55. 

5 P. Macharo y Narvaez, ‘‘La Ensefianza en 
Mexico,’’ 9-15. 


Instruction is free; that given in pub! 
tions of learning shall be secular. Primary 
tion, whether higher or lower, given in 
institutions, shall likewise be secular 


primary schools may be established only 


instr 
piiva 


] > 


to official supervision. Primary instruct; 


public institutions shall be gratuitous.‘ 


The program of education in the new 
ment was completely different from 
Diaz. Mexican society under him had 


reach the millions of Indians and mestizo 


are to-day, as at that time, Mexico.’ 


educational work was begun in earnest. 


Vasconcelos, rector of the university, b« 
Secretary of Education. A budget of 15 


and 35,000,000 in 1923. About 1921, : 
University Extension Service started 


paign against illiteracy. Voluntee: 


UU ODD 


Llso, 


pressed into service to teach adults to read ar 


to write. In Mexico City thousands 
schools were established. The respons 
people was immediate. These schools g 
faded out of the picture as the federal 
increased.® 

An amendment to the Constitution ni 


ot s 
r OT 

rodn 
aqdua 


pesos was advanced in 1921, 30,000,000 in 


ww fave 


the Federal Government the power to create a 


republic 


sorts of schools in any part of the 


collaborating with the state governments.® 
step, of course, marked the beginning o! 


end of state and municipal schools. 


m™ 
} 


{ 


+ 


What was the aim of Mexican education at 


this period? The Minister of Public 
tion tells us that it was to make good 
“.. men and women free in spirit, 


fact, able to think for themselves . 


earn their own living and to shape th 


munity in such a manner that any 
worker can attain a comfortable livi 
such has been the purpose of our edu 


reform.’’?° 


Instru 
e1tizens 
and 
} 


apie 


e ¢éol 


earnest 


no 
lis 


6 H. N. Branch, ‘‘ The Constitution of 1857 


pared with the Constitution of 1917.’’ 


7 Salvador Alvarado, ‘‘La Reconstruccion 


Mexico,’’ 20-100. 
8 El Monumento Educative en Mexico, =' 
34 


® Buckingham, op. cit., 170. 

10 José Vasconceles, ‘‘Education in 
Present Day Tendencies,’’ Bulletin, Pan-Am 
Union, LVI, 203-44. 


Mex 
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(I. From CALLES TO THE PRESENT 


resent Mexican school system usually 
ith the kindergarten. The next step 
six-year primary school. This school is 
into a four-year elementary, followed 
-vyear superior primary. The secondary 
takes five years. This period is divided 
three-year secondary school and a two- 
eparatory The 


followed by a six- to nine-year course 


school. preparatory 
iniversity. 


technical, agricultural, industrial and 
al training is given in separate insti- 
Frequently these schools are placed 
the various departments of government 


han under the Department of Eduea- 


many of the schools are still con- 
by the states and municipalities. 
in twelve states, Aguascalientes, Co- 
Chiapas, Durango, Guanajuato, Nuevo 
n, Oaxaea, Queretaro, San Luis Potosi and 
iipas, the municipalities participate in 
ipport and control of the primary schools. 
Federal Government controls education 
Mederal Distriet and in the territories 
tunate enough to have schools. Probably 
mportant of all is the federal program 
education for over three fourths of the 
According to a document presented to 
the chief of the Division of Rural Edu- 
the present (May, 1934) number of rural 
n the thirty states is as follows: 7,945 
schools, 8,024 special schools (eultural 
ns, Indian schools, ete.). The number of 
employed at the present time in the 
system is 11,002.11 
When the Calles government took over the 
r, almost every obstacle confronted it that 
ild hinder the educational system. There was 
a lack of money, lack of adequate teach- 


cilities, lack of teachers and a lack of 


thusiasm on the part of the masses.?? 


‘ government was strongly behind a wide 


program. Calles, in an interview, 


Vepartmento de Ensefianza, Seccién de Es- 


s Rurales. Forma No. 5. 


‘* George Washington A. Luckey, ‘‘Outline of 


Educ ational Systems and School Conditions in 
n America,’’ 68-72. 
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The bed rock of the the rural 
school and there are now four thousand in opera- 


They teach the three R’s and some manual 


new system is 


tion. 
training, which teaches the child how to use the 
Lectures 
My 


plan is to endow each school with a radio, so as to 


products of the place in which he lives. 
on hygiene and nationalism are given here. 


bring in the news of the world, and so it may 


become a civie center.13 


Obviously, the philosophy of John Dewey was 
to dominate. Dewey later said after a visit to 


the republic: 


Probably one-half of the children were in school 
before the Catholic schools were closed. .. . Owing 
to the destruction of the revolution there are not 
as many schools as in 1910 in some of the large 
Four high schools opened recently are 
crowded. This is a new thing as only preparatory 
schools were in operation before. A Federal Nor 
mal school is housed and equipped to equal any 
Open air schools will make com- 


towns. 


in the world. 
pulsory education possible in the Federal District 


in a short time also.14 


By far the most interesting development in 
the Mexican the rural 
school. This the 
Indian and in reality a revolution for Mexico. 


educational system is 


means a school for native 
By means of such schools, Mexico is wiping out 
illiteracy and is incorporating the Indian politi- 
eally. 

The educational program of Mexico to-day 
was born of the revolutionary movement. The 
armed country-side, by armed convulsions, was 
able to communicate its desire for education 
and it created a system which, without breaking 
the federal form of government, extends to all 
Legally the state gov- 


the work of 


corners of the republic. 
excluded from 
rural education. The development of action on 
the part of the Federal Government has become 
so much greater that it is marching toward open 


ernments are not 


centralization.?° 

The rural school, the chief agent to accom- 
plish the incorporation of the Indian, was 
initiated under José Vasconceles. The “cultural 
13Tsaac F. Marcosson, ‘‘Calles,’’ Saturday 
Evening Post, February 26, 1927. 

14 John Dewey, ‘‘Mexico’s Educafional Renais- 
sance,’’?’ New Republic, 116-120, September, 1926. 

15 Licenciado Narciso Bassols, ‘‘The General 
Program of Education in Mexico,’’ 6. July 19, 
1932. 
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mission” was evolved to meet the need and to were 95 per cent. successful, those in secondary 


train the rural teacher on the job. In 1928 work 85 per cent. successful, and those in indus 
there were six of these missions. Now there trial work 63 per cent. successful.?* 

thirteen (1934).16 The mission, consisting The industrial schools established by the Fed 
ho gives elemen-. eral Government have unique features. 


‘the most part of a nurse who g 
example, in Mexico City, the pupils main‘ 


tary courses in hygiene, teachers of agriculture, 
carpentry, sewing, home economics, local crafts, stores where they sell articles. There are 1 
n and an educational expert, is of these stores in operation in the state 
| wel].?? 


either centered or moved to a district. Teachers 
There are many agricultural schools, th 


’ : 
physical educatio 


ey 


ted to earry on their work.!* ones being located at Hidalgo, Guanajua: 


mav have in her Micheoecan and Chihuahua. These are oper 


rather, attend school and go back to their com- 


ural school 
from seven to tourteen 
as a group of adult stu- is usually three years long. The 

Hidalgo is especially worthy of notice. 


the children of communal ejidos. The e 


dents. Often the building is furnished by the 


community, while the government furnishes the 
teachers must be cultural College at Ames, Iowa.?* 


conducted by a retired graduate of 
teachers and materials. The 
natives of the particular district in which they The triple system of federal, state and 


teach. There seems to be a preference for cipal schools allows the central government 


married teachers, especially couples who are supplement the program where it sees 


both able to teach. The response to this pro- a rule, one model elementary school is placed 


rram immediate.’® Professor Ramirez told each state, the government maintaining 


me that the Indians would often 
for schools and then come all the way to Mexico cooperates with the states and seeks to estal 


build houses demonstration school. The Federal Goven 
for teachers. Peones have placed schools where no schools have been befor 

The creation of thou- The Mexican school training is several 
sands of rural schools would not have been pos- shorter than the training in the United Stat 
19 Tt consists of a kindergarten, four years e! 


in the school. 


sible without the cooperation of the peones. 


They have laid the foundation for the rural — tary primary, two years superior primary, | 
education. years secondary, two years preparatory and s 
The Federal Government intends to edueate years of professional training. Usually 
I] thousands of Indian and mestizo student is ready for his life’s work at 


al education of this type is di- three. 
lults. It is the most impor- The reorganization of secondary educat 


has carried into the university also. Since | 


tant department of Mexican education. Other 


schools have also been organized by the Fed- it has been the aim of the university to int 


eral Government. An open-air art school was the different professional schools of the 1 


founded at Santa Anita and by 1926 four other sity academically as well as administratiy 
chools of the same type were in operation.2° There is no theological school, now that 
In 1926 an experimental Indian school was church and the state are separated and the 
hundred school no longer dominates. The modern 1 
ninety-eight pupils were selected from twenty- is appointed by the President for three y' 
The term extends for three He is assisted in his work by the Unive 


established at Mexico City. One 


six different tribes. 
years and the pupils may do either primary, Council. This body is composed of four p! 
secondary or industrial work. It is interesting fessors at large, two professors from the facult 
to note that those Indians in the primary course of each department and a student represent 
; , ; tive from each department. The largest co 

16 Secretaria de Edueacion Publica, ‘‘ Las I 
Misiones Culturales,’’ 1932-1933, 7. 21 Secretaria de Eduecacién Publica, ‘‘La (asa 

17 Ibid., 7-15. del Estudianto Indigefia,’’ 161. 

18 Robert N. McLean, ‘‘ That Mexican,’’ 105-10. 22 Memoria del Secretario de Educacién Pu! 

19 Bassols, op. cit., 8. 58, 1927. 

20 Secretaria de Eduecacién Publica, ‘‘Las Es- 3E. Gruening, ‘‘Mexico and Its He 


cuelas de Pintura al Aire Libre,’’ 11. 


eit 





There are 





tv is that of fine arts. 


iniverslt: 
-he number of students here than there are 
the other colleges. A new feature of 
ersity is the graduate school, which does 
ire residence and has a quantity of 


» work in other countries.”4 


III. PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 


upossible to know or to understand the 
ns and problems of a people until one 
nd understands the people themselves. 

While in Mexico I made a definite effort to 
the Mexicans as individuals. Entering 
West Coast Route to Mexico City, I left 
Republie at Juarez after traveling through- 


try at Nogales, Sonora, and following 


heart of the country. Throughout my 

the average Mexican citizen I found to 

kind, intelligent, considerate and proud of 
int ry. 

Within the above specified limits, I had the 

tunity of seeing schools of various types. 

\y general impression is that while the Mexican 

is not as advanced as ours, it is well on 

The entire system of education in the 

blie seems to be dominated by the social- 

‘as well as the communal ideas. The rural 

for example, is essentially a communal 

The great educational problem of the 

epublie is rural edueation. With this knowl- 

lve firmly in mind I made my way to the office 

Professor Rafael Ramirez, chief of the de- 

irtment. We had an interesting conference 

hout educational problems in the republic. I 

s interested to find out that the rural teachers 

e selected from the community in which they 

ive. It is the poliey of the department never 


‘to employ a teacher who is not a native of the 


eality in whieh he or she teaches. The main 


work of a rural teacher is not teaching; it is 
the work of being an asset to the community. 


he teacher is the leader of the small centers, 


vives advice, conduets social affairs, and above 


‘ies to make the people happy. 
Very few rural students ean hope to attend 


the university. The university training is more 


‘ss reserved for the city people. It isn’t 
ly desirable for rural students to go to 
‘exico City to attend the university because 


m E. E. Brandon, ‘‘ The University of Mexico,’’ 


B tin, Pan-American Union, XXXVI, 46. 
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such a movement wouid tend to depopulate an 
already thinly populated area. 

Adult education is carried on in the rural 
communities. In many of these the people build 
the schools and the Federal Government sends 
out teachers and supplies. Professor Ramirez 
said that in 1929 the Federal Government had 
little or no money to carry on this program, but 
at the present time has the money and is earry- 
ing out the program. 

The republic is gradually taking over the 
municipal schools in the provinces. The Fed- 
eral Government is even bringing private schools 
under its control. Professor Ramirez predicts 
that in the very near future the Federal Gov- 
ernment will control all the schools in Mexico. 

A few days later I visited Junior High School 
No. 4 of Mexico City. Adalberto Nava, the 
sub-direetor, and Miss Lucille Davis acted as 
my guides and interpreters. The Junior High 
School No. 4 is housed in an ancient Jesuit 
school and chapel just adjacent to the Univer- 
sity Summer School. I visited classes all day. 
I was particularly impressed with the courtesy 
of the students, who rose whenever I entered 
or left a elass. The physical education class 
was particularly interesting because of the use 
of the modern methods of the mass drill. Few 
text-books were in use in the schools. The 
United States is justly called the text-book 
nation, but obviously Mexico can not afford 
that evil as yet. José Calvo, the director of the 
school, was very agreeable and provided me 
with much informatory material. 

On the whole I came away from Mexico with 
the feeling that while a definite start has been 
made toward raising the general level of the 
Mexican peasant and Indian, who constitute the 
great rural population, there is still much to be 
done. The education of these classes is without 
a doubt Mexico’s chief school problem. The 
upper classes and those of lesser rank who live 
in Mexico City or any other urban center are 
provided with adequate educational opportuni- 
ties, their goal being the university and its 
specific professional course thereafter. But it 
is the peasant and the Indian who have had 
almost no educational facilities at their disposal, 
until comparatively recently, when the rural 
school was instituted. The continuous political 
uncertainty prevalent in Mexico during the 
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greater portion of the twentieth century seems 
to have left its mark upon the educational devel- 
opment of the country. The principal obstacles 
standing in the way of progress are the lack of 


money, the lack of trained teachers and the lack 


of a more centralized and better org: 


school system. 
Ropert J. Parker 
TAFT JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TAFT, CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 

the tenth anniversary of 
Nations of the 
Geneva, the modern charter of 


NEXT 


the adoption by 


week marks 
the League of 
Declaration of 
children’s rights. The twentieth century, early 
in its course, began to be known in publicists’ 
jargon as “the Century of the Child.” In En- 
gland, at least, the appellation was justified by 
a spate of legislation having as its prime object 
the Edu- 
cation Acts which saw the new century in, the 
Midwives Act of 1902, 
trained midwife, the Notification of Births Aet 
of 1905, and the Children Act of 1908; by the 
inauguration of a national campaign against in- 
fant the first 


7 and, as the first deeade 


the welfare of the rising generation 


which abolished the un- 


mortality, the establishment of 


schools for mothers,” 
of the century drew to a close, of the first in- 
fant welfare centers. 

France was a little ahead of us in beginning 
a national attack on the problem of infant mor- 
tality, and, indeed, the earliest British enter- 
prise owed something to French example and 
inspiration. It was not until 1912, however, 
that the United States established the Federal 
Children’s Bureau under the aegis of a Depart- 
ment of State, and thus consolidated the na- 
tional concern for “all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life among all 


classes ot 


our people.” Notwithstanding the 
broad scope of these terms of referenee—to be 
amply justified in later years—it was the exces- 
sive infant mortality rates which prompted the 
American, as the French and, in less degree, the 
British, efforts towards national child welfare. 
War losses and the effect of war conditions on 
the health 


aroused in these and in other lands a more acute 


and general welfare of children 


sense of the importance of safeguarding the 
voungest citizens, and the child welfare move- 
ment began to appear as a definite feature of 
national life in a well-developed community. 
National Baby Weeks were inaugurated in En- 
In Belgium—hitherto 


gland and in America. 


a somewhat backward country in this 
the important and far-reaching Oeuvre natio, 
ale de Venfance was established under go) 
ment auspices. 

International cooperation in child wi 
may be traced back to 1905, when a confere 
attended by doctors and social workers 
several different countries was held in Paris | 
discuss the organization of infants’ milk | 
—the forerunners, both in England and 0: 
continent, of modern child welfare centers. 
result of this conference was the format 
the first international child welfare organizat 
the Union internationale pour la protecti 
Venfance du premier age, which organized inter 
national congresses. 

“The protection of children, young persons, 
and women” is one of the obligations |aid 
the League by Part xiii. of the Treaty 
sailles. The work whieh falls under this head 
is carried out in part by the Internat 
Labor Organization of the League, in part | 
the Advisory Commission for the Protect 
Children and Young People. Its range is co! 
prehensive—a definite advance from that con 
centration on the prevention of infant mortality 
and the promotion of infant welfare which was 
the main characteristic of the earlier efforts o! 
the century, both national and _ internati 


The League’s activities now include the prom 


tion of measures for the protection of emp oyed 
women before and after childbirth, for the pre 
vention and control of the employment of ¢lu 
dren and young persons, for the reclamation 0! 
juvenile delinquents, for the suppression of ¢! 
traffic in women and children and of literatur 
and cinematographie films likely to have : 
judicial effect on juvenile mentality 
promotion of an international convention on! 
cireulation of educational films—and the study 
of social conditions, such as unemployment, 
which are inimical to the welfare of the youns 
All these activities tend to conserve the childs 


f (yeneva, 


rights as defined by the Declaration o! 
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the Fifth Assembly of the League 
, vears ago (September 26, 1924). The 
tion had been drafted by an English 


Miss Eglantyne Jebb, whose work as 
the Save the Children Fund—an in- 

| effort for the protection of children 
rought her into elose touch with League 
ns activities. In the English version— 
inal seript is in French and is now pre- 
n the Cantonal archives at Geneva—the 


yn runs as follows: 


present declaration of the rights of the 
only known as the ‘‘ Declaration of 
men and women of all nations, recog- 
t mankind owes to the child the best that 
give, declare and accept it as their duty 
d and above all considerations of race, 
or creed: 
child must be given the means requisite 
rmal development both materially and 


The child that is hungry must be fed; the 
t is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
rd must be helped; the delinquent child 
reclaimed, and the orphan and the waif 
sheltered and succored. 
lhe child must be the first to receive relief 
es of distress. 
lhe child must be put in a position to earn 
sod and must be protected against every 
f exploitation. 
The child must be brought up in the con- 
isness that its talents must be devoted to the 
f its fellow-men. 


The resolution of the Assembly 10 years ago 
nly approved the Declaration but invited 
‘the states members of the League of Nations 

) apply its principles in the work of the pro- 
tection of childhood,” and the President of the 
Assembly, M. Motta, of Switzerland, said that 
n so endorsing the Declaration the Assembly 
had consecrated it as the world charter for the 
protection of childhood. 

Since then the League’s approval has been 
echoed in many individual nations. The. Decla- 
ration has been signed by the heads of many 
states and by representative citizens. During 
the Imperial Conference in London in 1930 the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain and the leaders 
ot all the delegations, most of them Dominion 
. isters, appended their signatures. In 
Spain, when the new Republican Constitution 


was formulated in 1932, the Declaration was in 
corporated en bloc. The French Ministry of 
Education some years ago directed that a copy 
should be displayed in every state school 
throughout the country. In Bulgaria—whose 
king is the only reigning monarch to have set 
his signature to the document—the Declaration 
is the focal point of the national “Children’s 
Day,” a publie festival participated in by the 
Crown, the Ministry, and the Church, and in 
Turkey it is the subject of similar emphasis. 

On the part of the League itself, a great in- 
crease of activity on behalf of the rising gen- 
eration has marked the past 10 years. When 
the Declaration of Geneva was adopted in 1924, 
the League had hardly got into its stride in 
matters of child welfare. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Women and Children was 
the sole committee which took cognizance of the 
interests of children, and its terms of reference 
were subject to the limitations indicated in the 
title. At the meeting of the League Council on 
December 24, 1924, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
moved that the Committee be reconstituted un- 
der the title “Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Women and the Protection of Children” and 
later the body became, even more emphatically, 
the “Advisory Commission for the Protection 
and Welfare of Children and Young People,” 
which is its title to-day. The question of the 
traffic in women and children was relegated to a 
sister committee and both, under the leadership 
of Dame Rachel Crowdy and of her successor, 
Mlle. Chaptal, have developed a far-reaching 
program of child welfare. Not the least of 
the League’s contributions to sociology has been 
the consequent broadening of the definition of 
“child welfare.” Remote, indeed, in some of its 
phases, from the conception of the pioneers at 
the beginning of the century, who concerned 
themselves mainly with the question of estab- 
lishing milk centers for infants, the modern idea 
is consonant both with their desire to give chil- 
dren (as the Declaration of Geneva has it) the 
means requisite for their normal development, 
and with the new spirit of the times which, 
expressing itself through the International Boy 
Seouts and Girl Guides, the Junior: Red Cross, 
the Save the Children Fund, and other organi- 
zations, places children above the battle of race, 
nationality and creed.—The London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement. 
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REPORTS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ROCKEFELLER program; and undertakings involving 
FOUNDATION oration of private agencies in the prose 


the emergency programs of the federal. sta, 
5 . S , a 


In a detailed report of its activities Tor 1933 


local gvover ants 
~ - 4 : local overnments. 
which has just been published, Dr. Max Mason, 5 iv 
Another emergency requiring special 


the displacement of eminent scholars in E 


president of the Rockefeller Foundation, makes 
the following comments on the work aecom sia 

LOLLON 5 ' political reasons and the consequent int 
lished by the foundation during the vear: - nti 
pil hed by the foundation during the } of important scientific work. Dealing di: 
: universities in Europe and America w) 
economie, social 7 . 
ee i to add these men to their staffs, the foundat 
1f the world, . : c 
_ contributed toward their salaries. Th 
national and 
dedicated to 


is coneeived 


was an emergency; the solution of the 
as yet on a temporary basis. 

he process of — pom . 5 gs : 
slit cc ieee ilies, uring 1933 the Rockefeller Foundat 
different to pr current problems nor relin- propriated $9,890,806.31 for various p! 
quish th pport of the fundamentals on which, thropie projects. 


f man’s destiny de The foundation expended for public 


The Rockefeller work during the year the sum of $3,286,063.) 
th types of Tt supported laboratories for yellow fever 1 
search in Lagos, Nigeria; Bahia, Brazil; 


tinued during the r , : . 
' 5 *™~ New York City. It completed, in cooperat 

he advance of . . Ww ' 
teal with various governments of West Afri 
medailéa . ° ° 
; extensive survey which disclosed the areas 
science and the ie ; ? 
humanit ae ee, eee ee Africa where vellow fever oeceurs; assisted { 
iuman work 1n ‘se fhelds has bee tall d ere 
changed i cope throu ection, for intensive 80Vernments of Brazil and Bolivia in an ext 
work ibute more di sive program of yellow fever control; conduct 


general problem of human behavior, experiments and studies on the vaccine 


mtrol through understanding, virus of yellow fever and on the mosquito 


‘lds of medical and natural science the tors of this disease; aided three states it 


‘ hee laa + . _ a Pio > 
asis has been placed on the problem of United States and seventeen foreign g 
1 » development q ’ . : ° 4 ; 
Pa pment of those ments in antimalaria work; earried out ma 
ar { ee is i? eratively mM < > ; i 
advance is imperativel) or studies and surveys in various parts ot 
to form » substantial scientific basis for the : : . ’ 
Meee a wr world; engaged in studies of hookworm dis 
rapidly evolving modern science of man. In the . See ae ‘inate Sattle : 
ae ; , ; in Palestine, Egypt, Straits Settlements 
social scien the problems of economic structure : : 2 ae 
Puerto Rico; supported studies of Endan 


; : ; re vo ukey 9} spotted 
organization and planning, have been considered histolytica, Rocky Mountain spot 


ef principal importance. The emphasis in the tuberculosis, sprue anemia, filariasis, schis! 


and process, international relations and community 


humanities has been on the encouragement of somiasis and the diseases affecting the races 
international cultural understanding and the pres- the Pacific; aided the government of Ind 
ervation and interpretation of American culture. conducting experiments on the disposal 


In the International Health Division, there has refuse; sponsored studies of statistical epid 
been increased attention to studies of disease in ology; contributed toward the development 
its environment it ‘losely relates aboratory : 6h “1 
its environment, with closely related laboratory tate and local health services of fifteen Eu 
investigations. < > aT 4° “ 
: a , rf F pean countries, the League of Nations, ! 
Early in 1933 a fund was set aside for projects : . | t of tl 
; ’ acter 2 . . year » yt the 
having to do with the present national and world cape eeene. as erga ae Caribb 
: an : acifie Islands, six ries O le Caribbe 
situation. The projects which have been supported Pacifie Islands, six countries of the nes 
° . . ome 20} , ? Tec PC t} America and tl 
fall der two general headings: studies providing region, two countries of South : % 
‘ A 4 = hahl < A 4 . A Ss . 
for concurrent appraisal and studies furnishing a governments of Mexico and Canada; ga 
factual basis for improved planning of important sistance to the central health adminis 


tratry 


sections of the recovery, relief and reconstruction fourteen states in the United States and t 
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administrations of twenty-three 
United States, four provinces of 
nd five areas in Mexico, and provided 


health units in fourteen other 
directed the studies of 197 fellows 
alth, thirty-two nursing fellows and 
visitors; provided financial aid to 
ows in earrying out special studies; 
buted toward the support of schools 
» and public health and of centers of 
th training in Japan, Puerto Rico, 
\meriea, 


d States. 


South America, Europe and 


e medical sciences the Rockefeller Foun- 
during 1933, appropriated $1,173,853. 
| of programs of specifie concentration in 
ds of psychiatry and public health teach- 
made to the Johns 


ypropriations were 


kins University School of Medicine for re- 


n psyehiatry; to University College, 
n, for work in biophysies and neurophysi- 
to Washington University, St. Louis, 
iri, for investigations in nerve physiol- 
Harvard Medical School and 


isetts General Hospital for cooperative 


nd to the 

psychiatry. For the development of 
ng in public health and preventive medi- 
cine an appropriation was made to Dalhousie 
During 1933 


foundation provided 295 fellowships in the 


versity, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


sciences. In addition, research aid 
nts in sums varying from $55 to $3,000 
bled sixty-one seientists or groups of scien- 
tists to carry on research work. 

Foundation appropriations in the natural 
clences amounted to $807,250. 

For specifie programs of research in the vital 
rocesses, particularly in biology and psychol- 
field of the so-called earth 

ences, contributions were made to a number 

institutions, among them the California Insti- 
tute of Technology for research in biology and 
emistry; the University of Chicago for bio- 
‘al research; the National Research Council 

r research in problems of sex and the effects 


nd in the 


radiation on living organisms; the Roscoe 
B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory in Bar Har- 
dor, Maine, for research in mammalian genet- 
‘s; and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
gy for aerologieal research. In addition to the 


re 


important grants, awards comparatively 


565 


small in amount were made for the purpose of 
exploring new fields of study and increasing 
opportunities for work which has been retarded 
because of the present economic situation. 
The total number of fellowships in the natu- 
Rockefeller 


Foundation during 1933 was eighty-nine. In 


ral sciences administered by the 
addition, eighty-eight individuals received new 
appointments for fellowships administered by 
the National Research Council with funds sup- 
plied by the Rockefeller foundation. 

The total amount appropriated for projects 
in the social sciences during the year was 
$1,636,000. 

In a general program aiding the social sci- 
ences as a whole, support was given to twenty 
United States, 
Canada, Europe, the Near East and the Orient. 


institutional centers in the 

In support of a program of specific research 
in economic planning and control, appropria- 
tions were made in 1933 to the National Bureau 
of Economie Research, New York City; to the 
Financial Section and Eeonomic Intelligence 
Service of the League of Nations; to the Eeo- 
nomic Foundation, New York City, for a study 
of the history of prices; to the University of 
Louvain, Belgium, for researches on the busi- 
ness eyele; and to the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, New York City, for unemployment 
studies. In the field of international relations, 
grants were made in 1933 to the Foreign Policy 
Association, New York City; the Fiseal Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations, for a study 
of international taxation problems; the Geneva 
Research Center, 
Council of the Institute of Pacifie Relations; 
the German School of Polities, Berlin; and the 


Switzerland; the American 


American Geographical Society, for the prepa- 
ration of a map of Hispanic America on a 1 to 
1,000,000 seale. 
organization and planning, grants were made 


F " . itu 
“or research in community 


to the Social Sciences Research Couneil’s Com- 
mittee on Government Statistics in Information 
Service, Washington, D. C.; to the Science Ad- 
visory Board, Washington, D. C.; and to the 
Joint Committee on Research of the Community 
Couneil of Philadelphia, Pa. 

During 1933, the Rockefeller Foundation pro- 
vided funds with which 208 active fellowships 
were maintained in the social sciences. A spe- 
cial fellowship program in agricultural eeconom- 
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ics and rural sociology which had been sup- 
ported over a five-year period came to an end 
on June 30, 1933. In the final year there were 


22 men holding fellowships. 


The sum of $847,500 was appropriated to 


projects in the humanities. For planning and 
development in the field as a whole, funds were 
appropriated to the American Council of 
Learned Societies; to the International Com- 
» of Historical Sciences; to the American 

rary Association; and to Columbia Univer- 
Harvard University and the University 

ago. Within the field of international 
cultural relations, aid was given in 1933 to the 
American Council of Learned Societies for 
studies in the Far East, and to the Orthologieal 
Institute of London, in support of various 
activities directed toward determining the use- 
fulness of Basie English in the Far East. In 
another field, the preservation and interpreta- 
tion of American cultural traditions, support 
was given to the Library of Congress for the 
accumulation of source materials for American 
history; to the Virginia Historical Society for 
the completion of the Virginia Historical In- 
dex; to the Bibliographical Society of America 


for an index of American newspaper files; and 


Grants totaling $589,000 were made 
special trustee committee of the founda 
support of studies of pressing economi: 
lems. Six research agencies and two 
ties received such aid in condueting sx 
vestigations: the Brookings Institution for } 


concurrent economic studies; the Social Sciey 


Research Council for studies of relief 


unemployment reserves and relief, natio: 


icy in international economic relations and { 


Tennessee Valley development; the 
Municipal Association for the work of 
visory Service on Public Works; thi 
Clearance Committee of New York fo: 
liminary program; Columbia Universit 
study of the effects of sales taxes; the 
sity of California for field studies of 
groups; and the New York Adult Edueat 
Council and the Committee on the Use 
Leisure Time for their general programs. 


addition, the foundation arranged for visits 1 


the United States by certain foreign authorities 


on social and economic subjects, in ord 
American institutions might profit by the 
ment and advice. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISON OF 
TWO METHODS OF CORRECTING 
THE OUTCOME OF AN EX- 
AMINATION 


THE extensive literature devoted to the tech- 
nique of the examination treats this device al- 
most exclusively as an instrument of rating 
scholastie achievement. It is easy to list a 
formidable bibliography dealing with the guess- 
ing factor, the reliability, validity and construc- 
tion of various test forms—problems relating 
essentially to the refinement of the examination 
as a technique of measurement. But it is diffi- 
eult to find any quantitative data relating to 
the service of the examination as a mode of 


instruction. As a matter of fact, however, the 


1 Possible exceptions are: F. D. Curtis and G. G. 
Woods, ‘‘A Study of the Relative Teaching Values 
of Four Common Practices in Correcting Examina- 
tion Papers,’’ School Review, XXXVII (October, 
1929), 615-23. F. D. Curtis and W. C. Darling, 
‘“Teaching Values of Common Practices in Cor- 
recting Examination Papers—A Second Study,’’ 
School Review, XL (September, 1932), 515-525. 


examination teaches. It arouses serious motiva- 
tion; it is an oceasion for review and orient 
tion; and, if it is a new-type-test, it ingests a 


T¢ 


wide range of significant subject-matter. If ar 


examination is only busy-work, or even a m 


form of pedagogical punishment sadistically 1n- 
flicted by the instructor, it is rarely ever entire) 


devoid of instructional value. 
In order to secure a quantitative verilicat 


for the foregoing view-point, the following 
periment was designed. The purpose oi 


investigation was to determine the relative elfee- 


tiveness of two methods of correcting the 


come of an examination. The subjects wer 


members of two classes in introductory edu 
tional psychology at the University ol 
igan. Both classes were taught by 
according to the same syllabus and by 

of the same methodology. At the middle ott 
semester the two classes took the same 


A 


new-ty ne 


examination composed of 47 items covering \% 


first half of the course. One month later 


test papers were returned on the same day “ 
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mination, it apparently offset the process of 


x . 
vanced y 
anced py 


} 
nd 


the group, the students merely indi- 
their papers whether the item was 
vrong without any discussion of the 
the correct answer. At the end of 

the test papers were collected from 
-ses and two days later both groups 
me examination for a second time 


iving received any warning that it 


further discussed. But the same 
new-type items was given a third 
part of the final examination at the 
semester, three weeks after the second 
seven weeks after the first adminis- 


the test. 


pairs of students from the two 

re matched on the basis of scores on 

ss reading scale and the Miller Test 
Mental Ability. The results of the intelli- 
reading tests and the average scores 

ee administrations of the examina- 


resented in Table I. 


TABLE I 


RESULTS OF THREE ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE 


EXAMINATION TO THE DISCUSSION AND 
CHECKING GROUPS 





= cs} 
2s pf  § - 3 
| — — ND a 
5 eS Examination 
n 92 14.2 35.8 41.4 42.0 
g 92 14.9 35.2 35.7 38.7 





lable I indieates, first, that the scores for 


iscussion and checking groups are approxi- 
equal on the reading and intelligence 
and on the first administration of the ex- 
ion. Seeond, while the process of check- 
rightness or wrongness of the replies 
t produce a significant gain on the second 


trine 


ng, which, according to the typical curve 
Divescence, should have been considerably 
the time of the second examina- 


In the ten o’elock elass, each ex- 
uestion was diseussed in detail by 
the instructor. In the eleven 


ss, each question was scored in the 


ven again. The papers were not 















tion. Third, the discussion group had a decided 
advantage over the checking group. This ad- 
vantage is more striking when a count of the 
individual subjects indicates, on the one hand, 
that two members of the checking group made 
the same score on both the first and second ex- 
aminations, and that of the remainder only half 
made a higher score on the second examination, 
while the other half made a lower score on the 
second examination. On the other hand, a sim- 
ilar count of the discussion group reveals that 
with only two exceptions every member of the 
discussion group made a score on the second 
higher than on the first examination. 

The reduced advantage of the discussion over 
the checking group in the third administration 
of the examination may be attributed to the 
general preparation which both groups made for 
the final examination. This preparation un- 
doubtedly tended to equalize the background of 
both groups and partially disturbed the differ- 
ential influence of the experimental factors. 

A further analysis of the data summarized in 
Table I will elaborate the tendencies revealed 
there. This analysis consists of an itera-by-item 
comparison of the test papers of the first two 
examinations for the purpose of classifying each 
question according to one of the four following 
categories: (1) the questions that were wrong 
on the first and second tests, (2) those that were 
right on both tests, (3) those that were wrong 
on the first and right on the second test, and 
(4) those that were right on the first and wrong 
on the second test. The results of this analysis 
are presented in Table IT. 

The data of Table II define in greater detail 


TABLE II 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
DISCUSSION AND CHECKING GROUPS IN THE 
First AND SECOND ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF THE EXAMINATION 





Average number of questions 
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revealed in the 


tendencies 
For example, in the case 


ssion as compared with the check- 
fewer questions persist as wrong 


| tea) s 
2.5 


tiv, are subsequently mistaken (2 


fewer items, if onee 


ms persist as correct and more 
once marked as wrong, are corrected 
vs. 4.6). 

interpretation the 


ond examination (8.1 
of general 


| and I] 


involves the acquisition 


Tables demonstrate 


‘aTHINE 


ter but is also aeccom- 


tenacious error. 


rtain 


nowever, 1 more re adi i corrected 


mere identification 


ussion than it is by 


7), JTlowever, even checking the right- 


(checkin 


ness and wrongness of a response serves a use- 


ful function of consolidating the preparation 


Lu 


the subjects up to the time of the first 


made by 


examination. Finally, by correcting false im- 


pressions, by filling in sporadic gaps of igno- 


rance and by the confirmation of content al- 
ready known, the discussion of the specifie out- 
comes of an examination provides a propitious 
oceasion for the achievement of significant ob- 
jeetives of instruction. 

In conclusion the writer proposes two specific 
suggestions: First, the conscience of the teach- 
ing profession should be lashed into chagrin at 
the almost universal, evasive and lazy custom 
of returning examination papers without com- 
ment, not to mention the disgracefully common 
practise of not returning examination papers at 
ail, 

Second, final examinations should be con- 
ducted at least one if not two or more periods 
before the conclusion of a course in order to 
provide an opportunity to discuss the content 
of the examination. In other words, examina- 
tions should never be final—they should be nezt- 
to-final. Only carefully planned and stimula- 
ting diseussions in a final effort to integrate the 
basic outeomes of the course should be final. 
The 
may be summarized in the following statement: 
If a 
emphasis of an examination, how much more 


major result, then, of this investigation 


unit of curricular material is worth the 


essential for complete mastery is the examina- 
tion worth the added emphasis of further in- 
The instructional ac- 


struction. sequence of 
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tivity then becomes not Teach-Teach-Test, but 
Teach-Test-Teach! 

SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE EXpeEriMeyp 

An experiment was conducted in which two 
equivalent groups of college students took the 
same mid-term examination under the same ¢jr. 
cumstances. One month later the papers were 
returned to both groups and corrected by two 
different procedures. The members of one class 
corrected their papers by checking the rightness 
or wrongness of each question. The members 
of the other class participated in a diseussion 
dealing with the evidence for the correct yp. 
sponse to each question. Two days later the 
same examination was given again to both 
groups without warning; and three weeks later 
it was administered for a third time as a part 
in the course. The 
This re- 


sult was interpreted to mean that the process 


of the final examination 


checking group experienced no loss. 


of checking the rightness or wrongness of each 
question overcame the effects of forgetting, 
The discussion group experienced a marked ad- 
vantage in the second and third examinations. 
This result is interpreted as emphasizing the 
teaching function and value of the examination, 
and as indicating that the sequence of instrue- 
tional activity should not be Teach-Teach-Test, 
but Teach-Test-Teach! 
Howarp YALE McC.vsky 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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